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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The following tale is founded upon some of those 
striking but painful events which marked the pro- 
gress of the first Eevolutiou in France, a period 
whose horrors yet remain impressed upon the 
memories of all who were alive at the time. 
Those events reached their climax about the year 
1793, when the unfortunate Louis XYI having, 
on the 21st of January, fallen a victim to the 
madness of his people, the jEirCfifieind Bobespierre, 
with his associates, obtained &ch an influence over 
the passions of the nation, as to lead to a series of 
massacres that perhaps were never before wit- 
nessed in any country or age of the world. But 
worse than all was the entire abolition of religion. 
The very name of God was prohibited under pain 
of death; the ministers of religion, of whatever 
sect, wherever they could be found, were dragged 
to the gmllotine or murdered in the prisons to 
which they had been committed. But such a 
state of things was not destined to last. Within 
a year and a half after the death of the king, 
Robespierre caused his chief associate, Danton, 
to be executed, and very shortly afterwards was 
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himself dragged to the scaffold, with his com- 
panions in iniquity, Couthon and Saint-Just. This 
was the end of the Beign of Terror, but it re- 
quired some time to restore peace to a country 
which had been stirred up to such a state of tumult, 
disorder, and bloodshed. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that, whatever other faults he may have 
had, Napoleon Bonaparte was the chief instru- 
ment in the hand of Providence by whom the in- 
ternal tranquillity of France was finally restored. 

It is this period of the history of France that 
M. Porchat has selected for his tale, divesting it of 
all its more fearful details, and selecting, as the 
scene of his story, one of the most picturesque 
and romantic portions of what was formerly the 
Province of Languedoc, to which most of his 
descriptions will be found to do ample justice. 
He has, at the same time (according to the tenor 
of all his works), drawn from it such lessons as 
may impress upon the minds of youth the neces- 
sity of preservmg in their hearts the fear of God 
and the love of the Eedeemer, by which they can , 
alone hope to escape those dreadful judgments 
which the Lord has in store for those who despise 
His name, and to move on fearlessly through life, 
by the waters of holy comfort, and through the 
paths of godliness and peace, to that heavenly and 
everlasting kingdom where " the wicked shall cease 
from troubling, and the weary shall be at rest." 
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THE FUGITIVE 

THE CEVENNES MOUNTAINS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

On a sunny autmnnal day in the year 1793, 
Germain Laurent and his sister Madeleine were 
seated together, keeping their grandfather^s flock 
on a woody declivity of the C^vennes Mountains,* 
in a wild and lonely spot. Germain was a stout 
lad of sixteen ; Madeleine was two years younger, 
and possessed of all the delicacy of her sex, as 
Germain was of the strength of his. They 
wore a more serious and thoughtful air than is 
usual at their age. Three cows, a goat, and a 
dozen sheep were feeding around them; and 
while the other animals browsed the grass without 

* A chain of monntaixis in the Sonth of France. 
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taking any notice of their keepers, the goat, more 
sociable, looked at them from time to time, spoke 
to them in a friendly bleat, and without interrupting 
her feeding, gradually drew nearer to the girl; 
who, finding her at length within her reach, laid 
aside her knitting to caress her. 

Germain had a book open upon his knees ; but 
he had stopped reading, and remained pensive, 
as if unconscious of everything near him. The 
sun, which had just broken through the mist, 
was lighting up the landscape, like a friend who is 
trying to invite a smile. The autumnal scene was 
enlivened by the distant sound of bells ; by the 
smoke from the village rising behind the green 
oaks ; and by the flight of numerous birds of pas- 
sage, which were making their way to warmer 
climates. But, at every age, an anxious heart is 
often insensible even to the beauties of nature ; and 
both Germain and his sister had cause for anxiety 
at this moment. 

They lived with their maternal grandfather, 
having lost both their parents at so early an age 
that they had never known them; even Grermain, 
the elder, had not the sUghtest remembrance 
of them. This grandfather, now very infirm with 
age, had been blind for three years. The last use 
he had made of his failing eyes had been the 
teaching his grandchildren to read and write, and 
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in the bringing of them up in the fear of God and 
the love of Christ. He now made use of the eyes 
of his pupils, who devoted at least two hours 
every evening in reading to him the Scriptures, and 
other religious and instructive books. He was 
the son of a poor, but pious, Protestant minister ; 
^nd even when he resumed the occupation which 
his ancestors had pursued, of tilling the ground, 
he had preserved a taste for studious habits which 
his father had imparted to him, and which he en- 
deavoured to transmit to his descendants, as a most 
valuable inheritance. About a hundred volumes 
ranged in his room on deal shelves, now grown 
yellow with age, had often attracted the attention 
of the peasantry of the neighbourhood ; and the 
knowledge which the old man had drawn from 
Eollin, Plutarch, and Mezeray, as well as from 
several authors at once learned and reUgious, had 
placed a certain distance between Antoine Cerlier 
and most of his neighbours ; so that he was gene- 
rally spoken of as Monsieur Antoine, although by 
no means the richest individual in the place. 

Every evening, Germain also read to him the 
Moniteur newspaper. Now it will be sufficient to 
remember the melancholy period at which our 
story commences, in order to understand that the 
information contained in the journals of that date, 
would necessarily leave the most painful impres- 
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sions, even on the youngest minds. It was, indeed, 
the fearful details of the events then passing both 
in Paris and the provinces, which had left in the 
hearts of this brother and sister, the sadness which 
the appearance of both of them expressed at the 
moment of which we are speaking. 

More than once the good Jeanne, a faithful ser- 
vant who had been as a mother to them, had ven- 
tured to observe to her master that this kind of 
reading was too affecting for his grandchildren ; 
she often, indeed, lamented her own ignorance, 
which did not allow of her reading " that abomin- 
able newspaper ^^ to her master instead of them. 

" ^o" replied the grave old man, " I wish my 
children to be acquainted with the misfortunes of 
their brethren, that they may pity them, and not 
be taken unawares, if misfortune should visit' us in 
our turn. Our life, at this time, is a fearful war- 
fare, which no one can avoid ; we must therefore 
be prepared betimes, in order to be able to give 
help to the sufferers, and to defend ourselves. 
Besides, if the Moniteur afflicts and alarms us^ 
we have the Bible to comfort and strengthen us. 
These children are more serious than we were at 
their age ; and I have only to hear them converse, 
and to mark their conduct, to be assured that they 
have also more firmness and prudence. They 
fulfil their duties steadily, and you yourself assure 
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me that their sleep is undisturbed. I do not, there- 
fore, think that I am requiring of them more than 
the state of the times imperatively demands, nor 
than their s^e can a£Pord. So, my good Jeanne, 
the rising generation actually is the witness of 
fearful events, and must be fed with severe lessons. 
I pray that I may yet live five or six years, to 
acquit myself of this duty towards my daughter's 
children.'' 

As he pronounced these last words, the old 
man's voice faltered, and tears flowed from his 
sightless eyes. Jeanne, who was now five and 
forty, and had been his servant for twenty years, 
though a strong-minded woman, was deeply affected 
at this, and, to shorten the scene, said in her usual 
cheerful and familiar tone — 

" Master, you speak well : but come nearer to 
a» Ite-H bins W 

"Its crackling invites me, too," said the old 
man; and feehng his way to the comer of the 
chimney, where Jeamie had placed his oaken arm- 
chair, he added, sitting down with much precau- 
tion — 

'' You are burning fir-wood ; I like this pleasant 
sound. But € did not think it had been sawed 
and cut up so soon as this." 

'' Why truly, master, when that stout Rerre 
gave ua warning, he left it all just as it had come 
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from the forest; but, for the last three days, Ger- 
main has been working at it, while you were still 
in bed, before he went to the pastures; by to- 
morrow he will have finished the job/' 

" What ! then, it was he that I have heard, from 
the recess in which I sleep, chopping so vigorously. 
I thought it was some neighbour. What a stout 
fellow he has grown ! but he is almost a man by 
this time.'' 

" So much so, that, if you take my advice, you 
will not hire any other servant instead of Pierre. 
Besides, where will you find one ? All the good 
subjects of the country are gone for soldiers. I 
know how to milk and look after the cows, 
Madeleine will always help me in-doors, and I 
shall find plenty of time for what there is to do 
without." 

" I am of your opinion, Jeanne ; we will try it, 
The more we require of the children, the sooner 
they will be in a condition to do without help 
themselves. Besides, the autumn is advanced, our 
com is sown; so we may go through the winter 
as we are : it will be time enough in April to 
decide what we shall do." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FUGITIVE. 

While the old man and his servant weretalMng 
thus by the fireside^ where Jeanne was preparing 
their frugal supper^ the boy and girl remained 
till evening at the pastures. Madeleine was busied 
with her knitting ; Germain was tying up a faggot 
of dead wood which he had just collected, when 
one of the cows turned her head towards the 
mountain, and seemed to be watching some 
unusual object. This movement attracted the 
attention of the children to the same quarter ; and 
Madeleine first declared that she saw a man glide 
behind the bushes, as if he was afraid of being 
seen. Germain, soon remarked him also> and was 
of the same opinion as his sister. However, he 
made a few steps towards the wood. The stranger 
then disappeared suddenly behind a rock, as if 
he wished to avoid their observation; Germain 
stopped, so as to see from a distance anything that 
might be passing in the wood. Suddenly the un- 
known seemed to change his mind, and partly dis- 
covering himself, he made a sign to the youth to 
come to him. 

Germain ran towards him, and saw a man whQ 
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might be, at the most, five and thirty, but in a state 
of suffering and destitution which was painful to 
behold. His hair was in disorder, his clothes torn, 
and his countenance pale and dejected. His 
shoes and stockings were nearly destroyed by a 
difficult journey on foot across the rocks and 
through the woods, showing in several places his 
mangled and bleeding feet. At this sight Ger- 
main was struck dumb ; but his attitude and the 
expression of pity betrayed in his countenance 
encouraged the stranger, who said — 

"My friend, I think I may trust you;'^ and 
without waiting for an answer, he added — 

*^ Pear nothing ! I am not a fugitive from the 
justice, but from the barbarity of men.'' 

^ Ah J you are then, perhaps, one of the unhappy 
proscribed persons ?'' 

" I am, my friend. You know, then, what is 
passing in the world; and those horrors are spoken 
of even in your mountains ^" 

" I read the Moniieur to my grandfather every 
evening.'' 

" Young man, my life is in your hands," said the 
fugitive gravely, yet calmly; ''if I am discovered, 
I shall be a dead man." 

"Be at ease," replied the youth with animation, 
atnd approaching the stranger. "But we must 
try to hide you at once." 
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"And that young girl, who first saw me?'' 

"That is my sister. I will answer for her, as 
for myself. But you must be hungry.'' 

" For six weeks I have lived upon roots and 
wild fruits." 

Gtermain scarcely waited to hear these words, 
when he ran to the goat. While he was milking 
her, and filling his bowl, Madeleine drew near, 
very desirous to know what had passed between 
the stranger and her brother ; but Germain told 
her not to trouble herself about it now, but to mind 
the cows, while he went to the relief of a poor 
starving man. Madeleine pressed him no further, 
but retired, looking another way ; a praiseworthy 
effort of self-control in so young a girl, and 
one which older persons do not always practise. 

Germain, after taking care that Jie was not seen 
by any passer by, returned to the wood with his 
bowl, filled to the brim with foaming milk. The 
fogitive received it with such an expression of joy, 
that the young shepherd's heart was filled with 
compassion* The unhappy man was evidently 
reduced to the last extremity, and would soon 
have been a victim to his hunger. 

" Sir," said the youth, " we must now hide you 
as soon as possible; and to-night I will come 
and take you to my grandfather's." 

^* Impossible, my friend! I must not accept 
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this generous offer. It is death to any one who 
conceals a suspected person in his house/' 

'^That is a law made by men : the law of God 
is very different; and my grandfather says that 
the latter must be first obeyed/' 

'^It is because I respect God's laws, that I 
refuse your hospitality. My friend, by your noble 
conduct, I can judge of your grandfather's princi- 
ples; but you are too generous. I must try to 
save my own life, without compromising that 
of another person. I cannot do more than 
this." 

These words and the whole demeanour of the 
fugitive, had completely satisfied the youth as to 
the character of the man whom he was assisting. 
He looked at him with respectful compassion, and 
said at length, "Sir, if you do not consent to 
retire to our house, what will become of you?" 

" This seems to be a solitary place ; might I 
not find a hiding-place where I could await a 
happier time." 

"Yes, this is a solitary place," said Germain. 
^' This pasturage and this wood belong to us ; how- 
ever, I cannot answer to you for the poot children 
not coming to pick up dry wood. I would build 
a hut of boughs and earth ; but it might attract 
observation. Higher up, among those rocks, there 
are clumps of box trees ; there you might be com- 
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pletely hidden, but you would still be exposed to 
the weather." 

"Our first object, my friend, should be to 
shelter ourselves from the cruelty of men" 

"Then, until we can contrive something better, 
I will bring you dry leaves enough to form a bed 
and a covering." 

"Thanks, thanks \" said the unfortunate stran- 
ger, warmly pressing the young shepherd's hand. 

They proceeded together across the wood, and 
found a clump formed of several box trees, under 
which the fugitive was so completely hidden that, 
after having walked all round it, Germain said 
joyfully, " I cannot see you from any part. Wait, 
sir; I will return immediately." 

He had reflected that one bowl of milk could 
scarcely suffice for a man in such an exhausted 
state; and he ran to fetch a second, which the 
goat yielded as plentifully as the first. 

"Add to it this morsel of bread," said Made- 
leine; I have just found it in our basket, where I 
thought you had left nothing.' 

Germain returned immediately to the fugitive; 
he glided carefolly under the box trees, but found 
the man fast asleep, through weariness. He 
watched him some moments in silence, and, being 
unwilling to disturb him, he thought it would be 
best to leave the bowl and the bread within his 
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reach. Then he went and gathered up in the 
environs armfuls of dried leaves, with which he 
soon covered the poor man up to the shoulders, 
while he was quite insensible to the kindness. 

Then, seeing him quite quiet, he returned to 
his sister, and related to her all he knew, and all 
he had done. They talked over the adventure 
together for a long time. Germain made Made- 
leine understand, that it would be their duty to 
keep the strictest silence as to this affair. If they 
said nothing about it at home, there could be no 
blame attached to their grandfather, in case the 
fugitive should be discovered. ^^ Besides,^' he 
added, '^it is to us alone that he confides himself.^' 

"Content yourself ; I shall not open my lips," 
said Madeleine. "I should think myself his 
murderer, if I betrayed him by an incautious word. 
I shall know how to hold my tongue.'' 

"The most difficult task will be to avoid every- 
thing that may afford a ground for suspicion.'' 

"We shall see," she replied, "which is the 
most cautious." 

The sun was getting low. Before leaving the 
pastures, Germain returned to the fugitive, to wish 
him good night, and to say that he should be back 
in the morning. He now found him awake and 
finishing the repast he had left for him. 

"This was an agreeable surprise," said the 
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unfortunate to his young protector, " You have 
been very busy for me while I slept. But you 
must know that I should perhaps have been sleep- 
ing still, but for a blackbird which came prattling 
close to my ear. When I awoke, I found him 
pecking my bread.^' 

"Let him take himself ofip/^ said Germain; 
" there are plenty of juniper berries for him on the 
mountain. You have had but a poor supper, sir, 
and you will have a worse bed. If it please God, 
we shall be able to do better for you to-morrow. 
In the mean time, be at ease on one point. Made- 
leine and Germain Laurent will never say a word, 
or do anything that may lead to a discovery ; and 
we shall pray fervently for strength and prudence 
to keep our resolution. Speaking of the blackbird 
has put a thought in my head. Every time I 
come to you, I will whistle so as to imitate the 
note of that bird, to give you notice of my 
approach.^' 

Germain then imitated the blackbird's note, 
concluding with a trill of his own, that there 
might be no mistake. 

''Very well, my young friend I You will be a 
better neighbour to me than the bird whose notes 
you imitate so well; for, instead of stealing my 
pittance, you will bring me more food. I shall 
be truly like Elijah ; for it is God who sends you 
to my relief .'' 
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Saying this, he shook hands with the kind lad, 
who would not leave him till he had brought 
him another armful of leaves, again repeating his 
regret at not having a better bed to give him. 



CHAiPTEE III. 

HOW THE FUGITIVE PASSED THE NIGHT. 

The brother and sister returned home with a 
heavy burthen on their minds; for, at their age 
especially, it is no easy thing to keep a secret of 
this nature. They put on a good face, however, 
and tried to appear more cheerful than usual; and 
their endeavour was doubtless forwarded by the 
feeling of the good which God had given them the 
power to do, as well as of that which they hoped 
that He would still enable them to perform. They 
had not, however, the courage to look even their 
grandfather, blind as he was, in the face ; and as 
to the good Jeanne, every time she looked at them 
they fancied that she suspected their secret. But 
Jeanne saw nothing but their young open counte- 
nances, from which she drew a good augury; 
hoping that their former cheerfulness was about 
to return in good earnest. ^^If it was not for that 
detestable Moniteur!" she said to herself; when 
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at the very moment a neighbour brought the 
jounial of that day, which was going the latmi of 
the village. 

This time, Germain found more difficulty in 
reading the newspaper^ which was not wanting in 
melancholy details. Since he had seen one of the 
fugitives, the tyranny of their persecutors appeared 
the more horrible. The reading of the Bible too, 
that evening, produced a deeper feeling of love 
and gratitude to God than usual. His grand- 
father had selected the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, where we read the description 
of the last judgment. When Germain arrived at 
the words, " Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. For I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me," his voice faltered, 
and betrayed the feeling of his heart. His grand- 
father remarked it ; and, in the reflections which 
he made, according to his invariable custom after 
the reading, he did not fail to enlarge upon the 
duty of Christian benevolence. 

'' You perceive,'^ he said, "the splendid rewards 
that the promising God, ' who cannot lie,' offers to 
those who from the heart fulfil this duty ; but the 
best of all these, to the true Christian, is that, in 
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that fulfilment, lie is both following the example^ 
and perfonning the will, of the holy Jesus ; that 
he is made His minister on earth ; and that, accord- 
ing to His own declaration, every act of benevo- 
lence that is done to the needy and the afflicted. 
He regards as a kindness conferred upon Himself. 
Would you ever fail in this duty, my children ?" 

^' No, never,'' they exclaimed, throwing them- 
selves, deUghted, into their grandfather's arms, 
who appeared surprised at this effect of his words. 

When the family had separated, and Germain 
had retired to his little sleeping-chamber, he blew 
out his lamp and went to bed. But he could not 
sleep : his thoughts wandered back to the moun- 
tain ; he represented to himself the unhappy fugi- 
tive, lying in the open air upon a bed of leaves, 
without even a single whole garment to cover 
him, and he shuddered at the idea. At the same 
time, the sacred text he had been reading crossed 
his mind, "I was naked, and ye clothed me;" and 
he said to himself, " I have not perfectly fulfilled 
the Lord's command in this respect : these words 
cannot be applied to me." 

He then began to revolve in his mind the means 
of giving this relief to the poor man. He recol- 
lected, at length, that there was in a box in the 
comer of his room a woollen blanket, which had 
belonged to Pierre's bed, and which Jeanne had 
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carefully washed, and put away there, some days 
ago. It was a half-hour's walk to the wood ; the 
night was fair, and the clear sky was spangled 
with bright stars; but there was no moon, and 
the stars gave but little light. Germain, however, 
was not to be stopped by this. He dresSed him- 
self vrithout noise, drew the blanket gently out of 
the box, and glided softly from his room and from 
the house. He spoke to the dog to keep him 
quiet, but left him tied up, for fear of his disco- 
vering the hiding-place of the fugitive, and then 
ran off over the country, while the stillness of 
night reigned around, and aU the villagers were 
buried in sleep. Germain, although more enlight- 
ened than the other lads of the village, had heard 
so many silly stories of ghosts and goblins, that 
he would not for mere pleasure have made such 
an excursion,, in the middle of the night, on the 
mountain. But he was too full of the good work 
he had undertaken, to allow a groundless fear to 
overpower him ; he always carried a loaded pistol 
to protect both himself and his flock from the 
beasts of prey, and he was too poor to be in dread 
of robbers. So he went up bravely to the forest, 
delighted to find that the blanket was heavy, as it 
would be of more service to the poor stranger ; Jie 
was soon bathed in perspiration, but continued his 
journey without flagging. 

2 
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He arrived at the entrance of the wood without 
meeting with any obstruction j and had so far 
found his way very well. He was now at the 
place where he had first seen the fugitive, aijd felt 
assured of arriving straight at that where he was 
hidden under the bushes. But the light of thcx 
stars, which is of some use in guiding us over an 
open coimtry, is of none in a thick wood. The 
darkness was so profound under the green oaks, 
that Germain was oblis^ed to make his way at 
random. 

" Alas \" he said; ^^ perhaps, after all, the poor 
man wiU get nothing but goodwill from me.'^ 

However, the night was cold; a sharp wind 
was blowing, which increased the poignancy of 
Germain's regret, who felt how much the blanket 
would be wanted by his protege. The declivity 
of the ground, it is true, allowed him to make 
his way to the end of the wood, to reach which 
he had only to keep on ascending; but the great 
difficulty was to take the direct road to the place 
where the stranger was concealed. At the end of 
some time, he became quite perplexed. He 
stumbled, he struck his forehead or liis shoulder 
against the trees, and lost himseK among the 
bushes. At length he stopped, actually not know* 
ing where he was, and whether he had not gone 
beyond his mark, or whether he might not be 
approaching a precipice, of which he knew there 
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were several in that locality. In this extremity, 
it occurred to him to give the signal which had 
been agreed upon ; and when he had paused a 
moment to recover himself, for his lips were at 
first too much dried* up to whistle, he managed 
it tolerably well. Twice he made the attempt 
without receiving any answer; but the third was 
more successful. He had scarcely finished, when 
he heard a clapping of hands on the left, repeated 
three times. He took that direction ; and, after 
going a few steps, repeated the signal, and heard 
the reply rather nearer; one or two more repe- 
titions served as a clue of thread to guide him 
through the labyrinth, hearing supplying the place 
of sight. He goes on and on; at length he 
reaches the point. The feeling and smeU of the 
leaves tell him that he is close to the box trees. 
He then speaks out, and declares who he is. 

''My dear friend, what can bring you here?'' 
asked the fugitive, in a hoarse voice. 

''The fear that you would be cold, sir. Here is 
a covering for you.'' Saying which, he made his 
way through the bushes, and laid hold of a pair 
of- cold hands. 

"Thanks, good Germain," said the unfortunate 
man. "I heard yt)u from the first, for the cold 
kept me from sleeping ; but I did not answer at 
once, scarcely thinking it could be you. Who 
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would have imagined such kindness ? I will con- 
ceal nothing j&romyou; you have this day twice 
saved my life. But how wiU you get home again, 
on so dark a night ?" 

"Be at rest on that point, sir; He who brought 
me here, will carry me back in safety. The 
greatest difficulty was to come to you, and to hit 
upon a single fixed point. Now I have only to 
follow the declivity of the wood;* and when I 
have got through it, it wiU be all the same as if 
I were at home. I shall also return with a more 
tranquil mind. Good night, sir.'' 

"Parewell, Germain, and God bless you ! May 
you be as happy as you are kind \" 

While the yoimg shepherd was departing, the 
fugitive wrapped himseK in the thick blanket, 
praying for the safe return of his young preserver. 
Germain had still trouble enough to make his way 
through the wood ; he stumbled, he even fell once 
and rubbed the skin ofif his hands. The pleasure 
of doing a good action is often dearly bought, but 
it increases in proportion. At length he reached 
the border of the wood, and never had the stars 
appeared to him so beautiful. Oh ! how joyfully 
his soul lifted itself up to God, whose command- 
ment of love he had been obeying with so much 
fatigue, yet with so much pleasure. And now 
the heavenly host seemed to be forwarding the 
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benevolent shepherd on his way, so lightsome 
was his heart as he approached the village. Whe» 
he drew near his home, he advanced with more 
precaution ; he could not, indeed, prevent Castor 
from barking; but he had slipped into his room, 
and crouched ^himseK in his bed, before Jeanne, 
being awakened, opened her window, to ask who 
was there, and what made the dog bark. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE fugitive's STOEY — GERMAIN^S PLAN. 

The next day, the brother and sister were ready 
to set out with their flock, at a much earlier hour 
than usual. Jeanne applauded their activity; 
and, to reward it, furnished them abundantly with 
her best provisions, which they received with 
mutual significant glances, arising from the same 
thought, which was, simply, that they should not 
consume the whole themselves. As they went 
along, Madeleine expressed her fears that the 
fugitive must have passed a very bad night. She 
said she hadf hardly been able to get to sleep, for 
thinking of the unfortunate person whom they 
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had feft on the mountain. Grennain quieted her 
fears, hy informing her of what he had done. 

When they arrived at the pasturage, Germain^s 
first and most important object was to run to the 
hiding.place, where he found his guest ss comfort- 
able as could be expected. He immediately gave 
him his breakfast, that is to say, all he could per- 
suade him to accept of what was in his provision- 
basket, to which he added a good bowl of warm 
milk. Madeleine had taken charge of the flock, 
which allowed Germain to remain a short time 
with the fugitive, who took advantage of this to 
make himseK known, and relate the cause and cir- 
cumstances of his flight. 

As we know not what may happen,^' he said, 
I will tell you my name, as you have told me 
yours. In case of my being arrested, you will 
at least know to whom you have afforded the last 
consolations, and the last succour. My name is 
Constant Lepage ; I lived at , where I prac- 
tised medicine.^' 

To this declaration he added some further 
details. He had been elected mayor of his com- 
mune, and although the functions of that ofBce 
were very inconvenient to a medical man with an 
extensive practice, he had accepted it, from a 
desire of doing good, which, at that time, was a 
dangerous wish for a man in ofKce to indulge. 
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He soon had an opportunity of exercising his 
charitable propensity A coissary of the Na- 
tional Convention had arrived^ and had ordered 
the arrest of ten suspected persons^ in which 
number were found both old men and women. 
They were to be tried the next day. M. Lepage 
knew that they were innocent; but to speak a 
word in their favour to the hard-hearted com- 
missary would have only hastened their &te^ to 
which he pretended to leave them^ and by this 
means gained time to effect their escape during 
the night. He was aware that^ by this generous 
conduct^ he should draw down the fury of the 
commissary upon himself; and he was not wrong 
in his conjecture. The suspicion of that blood- 
thirsty functionary was instantly awakened against 
him, as the mayor ; and he threatened immediately 
to bring him before the revolutionary tribunal. 
Ue thought it prudent to conceal himself; a 
faithful friend conveyed to him the intelligence 
that he had been condemned to death, as a traitor 
to the republic; and he then found that flight 
was the only chance he had of saving his life. 

Prom that time he had been wandering about 
the country, directing his course towards the 
C^vennes Mountains, whence his ancestors had 
originally come, and had, in former times, suffered 
severe persecution in the cause of the Beformed 
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faith, of which they had been zealous supporters. 
He had generally pursued his way by night rather 
than by day, followiug the most retired paths, 
avoiding towns and even villages, and never ask- 
ing hospitab'ty of any one, since none could receive 
him without endangering their own lives. Eor 
six weeks he had led the life of a savage, sleeping 
concealed under bushes, feeding upon wild fruits 
and roots, and expecting to die of cold, of hunger, 
or of fatigue. Still, it was his duty, as a man 
and a Christian, to use his utmost endeavours to 
preserve the life which God had given him. He 
had committed no crime against the just laws of 
his country ; he had but excited the rage of a set 
of lawless usurpers, by shielding innocent persons 
from their bloodthirsty vengeance, just as a shep- 
herd would rescue a lamb from the fangs of a 
wolf. He had not fled from justice, but from 
tyrannical violence; and he placed his cause in 
the hands of God. The privations and sufferings 
he had endured were from His hand, and he hoped, 
even if they increased upon him, to submit to 
them with pious resignation to His will. It was 
true, indeed, he said, in conclusion, that the 
last night, thanks to G^rmain^s kindness, was the 
most comfortable that he had passed since his 
escape ; and the meals he had enjoyed, by his pro- 
vision, had been to him luxurious feasts. 
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Gennaiii was greatly affected by this recital, 
and he asked M. Lepage whether he did not 
think of leaving Prance, in order to place his life 
in safety. • 

'^ It is a great distance to the frontier/' replied 
the fugitive, ^' and I coiild not reach it without 
great difBculty. Besides,^' he added, " even if I 
could cross it, I could not resolve to do so with- 
out pain. It is a hard thing, even for one who 
is proscribed, to forsake his country. No, my 
friend, I will not leave Prance. I am suffering in 
the cause of liberty, which I love, but which these 
people are destroying. But I do not abandon the 
hope that its cause will one day triumph, by God's 
blessing; and I could not bear the self-reproach 
I should feel, if I deserted it ; I would rather, 
if necessary, be a martyr to it. And yet, if I 
passed the frontier, I should not, like many 
others, have any anxiety of exposing my family to 
the savage vengeance of these tyrants ; for I have 
no longer any near relations. Nor should I have 
to fear the sequestration or confiscation of my 
property ; for I carry my whole fortune about me.'' 

Saying this, he showed to Germain a black 
leather case of sursdcal instruments, and a purse 
contaimng a smaU sum in gold. 

As to my*resources for the future," he added, 
they must be the fruit of my long and arduous 
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studies; they are here/' pointing to his forehead. 
"I owe my life to them/^ he proceeded; "for 
the man who came to inform me, in my conceal- 
ment, of the sentence pronounced against me, was 
one of my patients ; a poor fellow who had been 
seized with the revolutionary fever, who said, how- 
ever, that he wished, by saving my life, to repay 
what he owed me" 

'' Noble fellow \" exclaimed Germain. 

"There are many like him, my young friend, 
whom we ought not to abandon to a few wicked 
persons, by whom they are perverted. Christ 
sought after sinners, that He might bring them 
home to His flock ; and He has commanded us to 
go and do likewise. Let us then strive^ poor 
weak creatures as we are, to foUow His glorious 
example. He will help us, and we shall be 'more 
than conquerors' through Him. Now, if I quitted 
France, 1 should find myself surrounded by the 
enemies of this poor misguided people; I should 
be suspected by them myself, unless I took up 
arms against my country — ^an execrable crime, with 
which no one, by God's grace, shall ever have reason 
to reproach me. You perceive, then, Germain, that 
my only resource is to remain concealed in some 
comer of the country, until the time, which I 
trust a God of infinite mercy will not allow to be 
remote, when good citizens will be able to come 
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forward and put down these violators of His laws. 
Let me caution you strongly, however, against 
admitting your grandfather into our confidence. 
He would wish, perhaps, to harbour me in his 
house ; and I ought not, I will not, encumber him 
Y^th so dangerous a guest. I shall not expose 
you to so much danger by remaining hidden in 
this wood; for it might not be supposed that you 
were aware of my being here.'^ 

When he ceased speaking, Lepage held out his 
hand to the young shepherd. He then expressed 
a wish to see Madeleine, and to testify his grati- 
tude to her, as she was also his protectress. Ger- 
main replied that he might be easily satisfied. 
They had only to go down behind the rock where 
they had first met. He would then go and call 
his sister ; the fiock might be left for a moment. 

The fugitive and the shepherd then set out; 
and as he brought Madeleine to him, Germain 
gave her a brief outline of the former's history, , 
and they soon joined him. The brother and sister 
stood silently hand in hand; Germain, with his 
eyes fixed on M. Lepage, seeming to say, " Well, 
do you think that Madeleine would betray you ?" 
Madeleine looked, for a moment, meekly at the 
unfortunate, who had placed his secret and his 
life in her hands ; then cast down her eyes, mo- 
destly waiting till the fugitive spoke to her. M. 
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Lepage, with that penetrating glance which 
belongs to men well skilled in his profession, 
soon discovered, under those pure and deHcate 
features, a fine mind, combined with an energetic 
will; and said aJBfectionately to the little shep- 
herdess — 

'^ Yes, Madeleine, you are worthy of being the 
sister of Germain ; and, like him, you will faith- 
fully keep my secret. But you must both promise 
me that, if anything occurs to threaten your own 
safety, you will instantly give me notice of it. I 
place my confidence in you ; do you also give me 
yours. God both sees and hears us, and He will 
bless your efforts. As for me, I never more clearly 
felt the guiding influence of His mercy, than in 
finding myseK placed by His providence imder two 
such protectors as you.'' 

*' Sir," said Madeleine, '^ I am very young, but 
I trust that God will help me to keep' your 
secret. We wiU not speak of you, and we will tell 
you everything you may wish to know. But, sir, 
what will you do in your bushes if the weather 
turns out bad ? "What will become of you if it 
rains or snows? Such a poor blanket as you 
have will be no protection for you.'' 

'^I have a thought," said Germain; and he 
looked at his sister, as if to consult her. " You 
understand me — ^that grotto." 
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"Ah! Germain, what do you say?^' she cried, 
with a look of terror. 

Our readers must be informed, that the grotto 
of which the lad spoke, was an aperture in a nearly 
perpendicular rock, about sixty feet below the 
summit, which was the only part by which it was 
accessible, for it overhung a precipice of more 
than five hundred feet deep. In the ravine below 
there wound a small but wildly rushing stream, of 
whose foaming torrent gUmpses might be caught 
through the trees and bushes M^hich tapestried the 
rough projections of the rock, and gave a pic- 
turesque beauty to this savage spot. The grotto 
had formerly been the asylum of a hermit, and 
concerning it many foolish and some tragic 
legends were recounted among the country 
people. 

At the time when the hermit inhabited the 
grotto, it was accessible by means of a steep and 
rugged staircase, which he had himself cut out in 
the rock. But, since that time, the frosts and 
rains had greatly defaced his work ; and the most 
active among the yoimg shepherds were the only 
human beings who would trust themselves on so 
dangerous a pass. The grotto, indeed, had been 
without any visitors at all for the last three years ; 
because an oak, whose stem and branches had 
afforded assistance in passing over a difficult spot, 
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had been shattered by the lightning, and pre- 
cipitated down the ravine. "When informed of 
these circumstances, M. Lepage told Germain 
that he guessed what his plan was. ''Yes, sir,'^ 
said the boy ; '' I thought that, if you have a steady 
head, a rope might render us the same service as 
the oak.'^ 

No, noT^ cried the young girl, in agony; 
it is too dangerous.'' 

Eeassure yourself, Madeleine; I have a sure 
foot and a steady head. Shall we go together, 
Germain, and visit the place, that we may see 
what can be done ?'' 

"Let us go,'' said the lad ; ''it is not far from 
here." 

Madeleine returned in great anxiety to the 
pastures, and M. Lepage went with Germain to 
the brink of the rocks where the grotto was 
situated ; but hidden by the bushes that masked 
both the approach and the entrance, which ap- 
peared to the fugitive to be a fortunate circum- 
stance. On the other hand, he was almost scared 
by the boldness of persons who had descended 
there with an abyss beneath their feet. As he 
wished to judge of it nearer, he said to Germain, 
"Wait for me a moment/' and advanced to 
the staircase, of which the upper part was still 
remaining,' though in a very dilapidated state. 
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through time. But Germain got the start of him 
before he was aware, and the doctor uttered a 
shout of alarm, when he saw him running down, 
and already smihng at him from below, and 
calling to him to follow, but to be sure and hold 
fast. 

They arrived without any accident at the 
place where the steps were interrupted; but, 
as Germain afiarmed, recommenced lower down, 
and continued to the entrance of the grotto, of 
which they obtained a side view from the place 
where they stood. But how to get over the 
intermediate space? They agreed that, if they 
could only attach to the rock a rope of seven or 
eight yards long, the thing would be quite, prac- 
ticable. Here and there, there were projecting 
points, upon which the foot might rest, arid give 
some support to the body, so as to relieve the 
arms, whose strength was required to do all the 
rest, tiU arriving at a sort of cornice, near which 
the steps began again. 

'^ It will require a strong cord,^' said Lepage. 

'^That which we use to haul the sheaves up 
into the granary is still quite new, and is of no 
use now, being put by in a comer of the bam 
till next harvest.^' 

''It wiU require also to be very firmly fixed to 
the rock/' 
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" I shall find what is wanted for that among 
our old iron. Leave it to me, sir/^ 

Saying this, Germain surveyed the rock, and 
took his measures, with as much coolness as a tiler 
on the top of a cathedral. They then both 
ascended, giving each other such assistance as 
might be required, and very well satisfied with 
what they had seen. Lepage regained his bushes, 
where he soon had more provisions than he was 
willing to accept, but was compelled to yield to 
the importunity of both brother and sister. 

Germain, who had returned quite overjoyed, 
had calmed Madeleine^s fears. 

"How I envy you,'' she said to him, "being 
able to make yourself useful to this poor man. 
As to me, I am good for nothing.'' 

"What .do you say, little one? If you did 
not keep the flock, should I be able to do any- 
thing?" 

He then explained to Madeleine the observa- 
tions which he and M. Lepage had made, which 
did not fail to awaken fresh alarms in the breast 
of the young girl. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GBOTTO. 

That evening, good Jeanne, seeing Grermain 
rather thoughtful, said to him, before his grand- 
father — 

'^ What are you thinking of, Germain ?" 

"I? It would not be easy to tell you,^' he 
repUed, with indifference. 

" Shall I tell you, my boy, what you have not 
thought of ?'^ said his grandfather. "You have 
never thought of bringing us some fir cones, 
though you know how much I like to have them 
put in the fire. They spread aU round such a 
pleasant resinous odour. Take the pannier, 
to-morrow, with a sack, and bring them back well 
fiUed/^ 

'^ I will, grandfather, I promise you,^^ he replied, 
catching at a thought with which it inspired him. 

When Jeanne spoke to him, he was revolving 
in his mind how he could, without being seen, 
carry off the rope and a piece of iron which he 
had found, such as just suited his purpose. Now 
the difiSculty was removed; the Aolle* was the 

* A pannier strapped to the shoulders, so as to leave the 
anus at Uberty. 

8 
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very thing. Germain, who had made his pre-, 
parations secretly, carried away the next morning, 
unknown to any one, all that was necessary for 
his enterprise. The sack, thrown negligently over 
the hotte, covered what he wished to conceal from 
Jeanne. 

The worthy housekeeper had remarked, with 
some surprise, how much the mountain air seemed 
to have increased the chndren's appetite; and 
filled, in consequence, Madeleine^s basket quite 
full. This mistake of Jeanne's raised their spirits, 
and they bounded along joyfully to the pastures. 

" Good news I'' said Germain to Lepage, when 
he arrived at the box trees. "Here is your 
breakfast, sir; eat it quickly, and we will be off. 
Everything is ready.'' 

But Lepage had been reflecting seriously upon 
the subject. He had begun to reproach himself 
for having engaged his young friend in so rash 
an undertaking, and begged him to give it up; 
but all he could say was useless. 

'' K you do not come, I will go alone," replied 
the lad; "and when' I have finished the work, 
you will see whether it suits you to profit by it." 

It must be owned that Germain was partly 
captivated by the boldness and novelty of the 
undertaking; and perhaps he might have engaged 
for mere amusement, in what he was now about to 
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do from a more praiseworthy purpose. Lepage 
at length, carried away by the brave and ardent 
spirit of the youth, and pleased with his resolution 
and good humour, gave way and followed him ; 
being well aware that he understood the business 
better than he did himself. He went along with 
him, carrying the rope, and ready to help him in 
case of need. 

The piece of iron consisted of a strong cramp- 
hook, twelve or thirteen inches long, and of a 
proportionate thickness, curved at one end, so as 
to afford a firm hold for the cord, which was 
properly prepared for fixing it to the hook ; all of 
which Germain had secretly prepared during the 
night. He carried this hook and a heavy hammer ; 
his companion following him step by step. Lepage 
never thought of himself, when they came to the 
precipice; he thought of nothing but Grermain, 
whose mind was too intently fixed upon his work 
to think of the danger, or of anything else. 

He had remarked on the evening before, just at 
the place where the rude staircase became imprac- 
ticable, a horizontal cleft in the rock, which seemed 
as if it had been made expressly to receive the 
hook. He set to work, and succeeded even beyond 
his hopes. The rock had sufficient substance to 
retain a firm hold on the iron, and yet every 
stroke of the hammer caused it to penetrate nearly 
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an inch into the stone, till there soon remained 
nothing visible of it but what was necessary to 
hold the rope. Germain looked round in triumph, 
and asked M. Lepage to give it to him. 

" My friend/^ said the fugitive, handing to him 
the end of the rope, "take care of yourself, I 
beseech you/^ 

" And you, sir, pray recollect that if you con- 
tinue to hold one end, I may, in drawing it 
towards me, drag you with it. Let it go alto- 
gether, and look to your feet.^^ 

The rope was to be fixed to the iron by a 
running knot ; which, being prepared beforehand, 
it was the work of an instant. 

" See there \" said Germain, pulling hard upon 
the rope. 

" My good boy, be not so imprudent V 

Germain only laughed in reply; then, taking 
the cord in both hands, and placing his foot at 
one time on a projecting root, at another on a point 
of the rock, he let himself down from the place 
where the steps were discontinued, to a projection 
edged with bushes. Then, leaving the cord, and 
passing carefully along the ledge, he arrived at 
the other portion of the staircase. This was all 
done so rapidly, yet so boldly, that Lepage could 
not restrain a cry of terror. 

" Unlucky boy V* he said, half angrily. 
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'' Lucky boy ! rather/^ cried Germain, on the 
other hand, with a cheerful tone, and inviting him 
to follow the same road. Lepage had too much 
good sense and good feeling, to hesitate in braving 
the danger which his young friend had just 
encountered solely for his sake. He did not, 
however, find the matter so difficult as he ex- 
pected, and was soon by the side of Germain. 
Thence they descended to the grotto, - protected 
the whole way by bushes, which had the additional 
advantage of concealing from them the depth of 
the precipice ; they also had now a good foothold, 
and incurred no danger so long as they were 
careful, and free from swimming in the head. 

The grotto was small, and could not be entered 
without stooping low. Within, a man of middle 
stature, like Lepage, could easily stand upright. 
It was about ten feet deep, and seven or eight 
wide. It was not at all damp, although close by, 
at the angle of the little platform in front, a small 
stream, as pure as crystal, trickled down the 
rock, refreshing the few herbs that for a long 
time had had the advantage of this spring all to 
themselves. 

"It has quenched the thirst of a hermit; it 
will now render the same service to a fugitive,^' 
said Lepage, deeply affected at the sight of this 
wild retreat, and the thought of the disinterested 
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kindness which had procured it for him. " My 
friend/^ he continued to say, with much feeling, 
I cannot help entertaining an humble hope that 
God is not willing that I should perish, since He 
has provided for me such a preserver as you : He 
has work, doubtless, for us both to do. But we 
must not forget your sister. Let us hasten to 
give ease to her mind, for she must be very 
anxious about you. But, if you wish me to 
remain here, you must never come down to me 
without an absolute necessity. I cannot suffer 
you to expose your life for the preservation of 
mine. I will go up myself to receive ray food 
from your hands.'' 

'^ No, sir ; that you must not do. But if you 
feel alarmed at my coming down to you, there is 
yet a means by which our correspondence can be 
carried on.'' 

Immediately over the entrance of the grotto, 
there was a projection of the rock, from which 
anything could be let down by means of a string, 
Germain begged M. Lepage to be upon his guard, 
and said that he should hear the signal in an 
hour, at the latest. After which he took leave of 
him, and ran up the ruinous steps as nimbly as a 
squirrel climbs up an old oak. As' soon as he 
was at the top, he gave the appointed signal to 
show that he was out of danger ; and Lepage, 
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who had lost sight of him behind the bushes, 
heard his farewell with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable. 

Germain hastened to his sister, whom he found 
very impatient to see him. When she had heard 
that everything had gone on well, she said to 
him, '^ I have also had my little work to do while 
you were doing yours /* and showed him a heap 
of dried herbs that she had been patiently collect- 
ing. "While you were busy in preparing his 
lodging,^' she added, '^I was making his bed. 
This will be better than leaves.*' 

''Much better," he said, touched by her zeal. 
He then made a truss of the dry herbs, and 
carried them off at once." ''I am going back 
very soon,*^ he said; "but do not fear. I shall 
not go down to the grotto with this load; 
I shall let down this and everything else to our 
hermit, by means of a string which I brought on 
purpose.'* 

Within an hour from that time, Germain had 
collected on the top of the rock all that he vdshed 
to send down to M. Lepage. He gave the signal, 
and received the answer immediately; but the 
fugitive and the shepherd were unseen by each 
other. Germain had carefully marked from below 
the point at which he was to let down the string. 
It was at the foot o'! a young chestnut tree, which 
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Nature had grown at the extreme verge of the 
rock, from which it leaned forward as if it were 
measuring the depths below. Th6 life of this 
fine tree, however, was evidently destined not to 
last long ; as its fruit all fell into the ravine and 
was lost, so would it one day be torn up by the 
storm, and plunged into the gulf itself. What a 
true emblem of the life of man ! How many a 
thoughtless human being stands upon the brink 
of eternity, sees thousands precipitated into it, 
and knows that such must one day be his own 
fate, yet never seeks the aid of that Almighty arm 
which is mercifully stretched forth to bear him up, 
and save him from perishing in that fearful abyss ! 
However, the tree served as a support for Germain, 
who was besides surrounded and protected by 
tufts of privets and junipers. 

The string descended slowly and gradually, 
carrying a gourd filled with milk; for Lepage, 
Germain thought, must want some refreshment 
by this time. But Germain had his doubts. 
Would his cargo arrive in safety at its destined 
port? His string was nearly expended; would 
he have enough ? But, as he was fearing this, he 
heard a clapping of hands, and felt that the line 
was relieved of its weight. 

He had then hit upon the right course, and he 
had now only to take advantage of it. The 
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blanket went down next ; then the truss of dried 
herbs ; and last, in a basket of reeds, of Madeleine's 
making, the provisions which the brother and 
sister had set apart for their protegS, which con- 
sisted of the greater part of what they had brought 
with them in the morning. But then they had 
the free use of the goat's milk, and looked forward 
to a good supper on their return home. "After 
all that we can do for him,'' said Madeleine, " he 
is stiU much to be pitied." 

The next business was to fill the iotte and the 
sack. Kr cones were fortunately plentiful, and 
Germain soon had collected his proper quantity. 
He would gladly have returned to the grotto once 
more to know how Lepage was going on, but the 
evening drew near; he did not like to leave 
Madeleine alone too long. He had promised M. 
Lepage not to go to him unnecessarily, and he 
had at present no special reason for the visit; so 
he gave it up. 

The fugitive was now left then in the most 
profound solitude. Li what a situation was he 
placed! What serious reflections it must have 
excited in his mind ! To' save his Kfe, in the 
midst of the storm which had overthrown the 
ancient monarchy of Prance, he had been reduced 
to place himself under the protection of a mere 
boy, and conceal himself in a hermit's cave. 
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This situation, these woods, this asylum, brought 
home to his mind, and seemed to realise many 
of the wonderful tales with which his parents 
had amused his childhood. The sufferings of the 
early Christians, and the persecutions of the Pro- 
testants, scarcely more than a century before, 
in his own country, recurred to his memory. 
"Dear mother,'^ he said to himself, "would you 
ever have supposed that your little Constant would 
one day be placed in a similar unhappy condition ? 
You are happy in having been spared the afflic- 
tions which would have beset you in your old 
age, had you Uved. Your premature deatli, 
which cost me so many tears, was a merciful 
dispensation of Divine Providence/' 

Then his thoughts wandered to the numerous 
friends with whom he had passed many happy 
days, and with whom also his young mind had 
formed, by anticipation, the pleasantest visions of 
the future both for themselves and their country. 

" Where are they now,'' he went on saying to 
himseK, "all these companions of my youth? 
If any of them survive, they can scarcely suspect 
the evils I am suffering, and the distress in which 
I am plunged." 

While he was indulging in these bitter reflec- 
tions, the sun approached the horizon; his last 
rays gilded the summits of the distant mountains. 
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and served to lighten the gloom that was over- 
spreading the fugitive's soul. 

"Ay, it is like the sweet smile of Christian 
hope/' he said ; '' the day is closing, but the sun, 
at his departure, promises that he will rise again 
in brightness on the morrow. So the soul that 
rests its faith in Jesus, feels, in the darkest hours 
of affliction, a ray of glorious expectation break 
in upon it; inspiring a certainty that a change 
must one day come, when the Sun of righteous- 
ness shall rise upon it with healing on His wings. 
O my country, you are at this moment plunged in 
a night of horrible darkness ; but why may not 
a brighter dayspring yet rise upon you? '0 
thou sword of the Lord ! how long will it be ere 
thou be quiet ? ' * Why should not freedom and 
tranquillity return to us ? We are suffering for 
our sins; but there are many true Christian 
spirits in the land. Witness the conduct of those 
two young children, whom God has made my 
preservers and supporters.'' 

His thoughts now turned affectionately to 
Germain and Madeleine. That rude bed upon 
which his wearied limbs were reposing ; that warm 
blanket in which he was wrapped ; that food taken 
from their own daily bread, coarse, but sweetened 
by hunger, and made still more palatable by grati- 

• Jerem. xlvii, 6. 
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tude; even the wild asylum he had found, so 
secret, so solitary, that it seemed impossible even 
for the most diligent researches of his persecutors 
to find it out, — all spoke to his heart of the young 
brother amd sister. 

" It is thou, O Lord most merciful, who hast 
inspired them with these compassionate and cour- 
ageous feelings. Turn the hearts of the people 
to their likeness ; and, that we may once more 
become free and happy, give us all the same 
prudence, and the same Christian feeling, which 
Thou hast bestowed upon these children." 

Such was the fugitive's prayer; and sleep at 
length overtook him in the midst of the consoling 
reflections produced by it. His first night^ in 
this wild spot was peaceable and quiet. Under 
better shelter, and in a better bed than he had 
for a long time enjoyed, his dreams were cheering, 
and his sleep refreshing and undisturbed until 
the morning. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

HOSPITABLE CAEES. THE SOLITAeVs LIFE. 

Gebmain and Madeleine could not busy them- 
selves about so many affairs without betraying a 
Httle agitation. Jeanne watched them in silence. 
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and perceiving that there was something on their 
minds, she told their grandfather that she was 
sure they had some cause for anxiety ; and perhaps 
she would have penetrated further into their secret, 
if they had not, unintentionally, diverted her sus- 
picions into another channel. Germain said to 
his sister, "There is one thing troubles me a 
little ; the blanket which I took from the trunk. 
Jeanne often looks into it, and if she misses its 
contents she will inquire after it.*' 

" You had better at once tell her that you took 
it for a poor man who was in want of it,^^ said 
Madeleine. 

The same evening, after the reading and 
prayers, Germain, looking grave, said to Jeanne 
and his grandfather, that he had something to tell, 
for which he must ask their pardon; and added, that 
he had taken the liberty of borrowing the blanket, 
in order to lend it to a poor person who stood in 
need of warmth. 

" You should have allowed us also to share in 
this good work, my boy,^^ said the old man mildly. 
" You may be sure that Jeanne would not have 
refused you the blanket, even if we had reason 
to think that it would never be returned/^ 

"It will be restored, grandfather, if the poor 
man is not deprived of the power of giving it 
back.'' 
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That is well, Germain/^ added the old man, 
after a moment's silence; "and as you do not 
seem inclined to tell us any more, we will not 
press you for your secret/^ 

"It must be some poor neighbour,^' said Jeanne 
to her master, when the children were gone to 
bed. 

" Perhaps so ; but they have good reasons, I 
am sure, for keeping that secret, and I shall not 
try to discover it. They are always truthful, and 
would Gonceal nothing from us that they ought to 
reveal." 

But Jeanne's besetting sin was curiosity, com- 
bined, as it generally is, with a love of gossiping. 

"I suspect the charcoal-burner,'' she said; 
"they pass by his cabin in their way to the pastures; 
and I have heard that he has been some time 
iU." 

The next day, just as the young people were 
about to set out with their flock, the grandfather, 
who was still in bed. Called Germain to him, and 
said, " Do not you think, my boy, that a little 
brandy might be useful, as a medicine, to your 
poor man ? Except for that purpose, you know I 
never give it to the poor." 

Germain's heart leaped. He felt sure that 
Lepage would not make an imprudent use of 
such a gift ; but it might be a useful cordial to 
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him if lie were ill, and he, of course, would be a 
judge of when it was needful for him. 

" Yes, grandfather, I think it would be of much 
service to him; but I did not like to ask you 
forit.^' • 

" Well, you know 'where to find it ; go and fetch 
a bottle.^' 

''Germain seems very much pleased,*' said 
Jeanne, when she saw him returning with the 
bottle. ''But is there nothing that I can give 
you also ?'* 

"We shall be most grateful, dear Jeanne, if 
you will also give us something," said Made- 
leine. 

" Well, what shall it be then, my child ?" 

" You were baking this morning. Give us a new 
loaf and also a little fresh butter ; this poor man 
has so few comforts." 

"But shall you be able to carry it all, my dear? 
The charcoal-burner lives a long way off — ^Ah! 
what was I going to say? foolish woman that 
I ami" 

"Never mind," said Madeleine, colouring; 
"give it us all the same; we shall carry it very 
weU." 

A week passed in this manner ; the brother and 
sister never failed in their supply of provisi6ns to 
the fugitive, who found himself tolerably well off 
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in his grotto. To the dried herbs had been added 
a quantity of hay and straw for his bed, and he 
had even a means of closing the entrance of the 
cave. He had a bowl, a plate, and a wooden 
spoon ; the brandy had been accepted as a useful 
cordial, and every day there arrived small supplies 
of walnuts, hazel-nuts, and roasted chestnuts — 
true hermit^s fare, but good enough, under such 
urgent circumstances, to supply the place of 
daintier food. Great precaution, however, was 
^xequired. During aU this time, Germain had only 
once been permitted to go down to the grotto. 
He had the pleasure of finding his guest as well as 
he could be expected to be, and comfortably settled 
in this asylum, where he lived with no companion 
but his own thoughts. 

" The evenings, in particular, I find very long,^^ 
he said with a sigh. 

"Here is something that will make them 
shorter, sir," said Germain, presenting him with a 
Bible of the sixteenth century. " It was lying by 
at our house in a dusty state ; for it is in an old 
language that we do not understand, as my 
grandfather says. We have a more modern one 
out of which we read." 

While he was speaking, he was feeling in his 
pockets, and drew out of them a small lamp with a 
wick ready trimmed, and a bottle filled with oil. 
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The doctor, greatly aileeted at receiving the lamp 
and the book, said to him— 

''This is the most valuable favour you have yet 
conferred upon me, my dear boy. What can I 
ever do for you in return r 

''I have no merit in it, sir; it was Made- 
leine who gave me the idea of bringing it to 
you.'' 

"Madeleine! may God bless her! Tell your 
sister, Germain, that the hermit who lived in this 
grotto never offered up more fervent prayers to 
the Lord, than my heart will pour forth both for 
her and for you." 

This is a brief specimen of the conversation that 
took place during that short visit, which Germain 
would gladly have prolonged; but Lepage forced 
him away, that the little shepherdess might not be 
left alone too long. He never went himself up to 
the wood ; having become very cautious, by the fear 
that, if he were discovered, he might compromise 
other persons as well as himseK ; for he knew that 
Germain, even at his early age, would scarcely 
escape, if his heroic self-devotion came to be 
known. Lepage, in general, only corresponded 
with him by writing. A few words, traced with a 
pencil, went down and returned, the same way as 
the daily supply of provisions. They were but 
kind inquiries and good wishes, and on Germain's 

4 
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part, a brief notice of the news of the day; in other 
words, of disasters and crimes. 

Lepage had no other resource for exercise than 
to walk up and down the lower part, of the stair- 
case adjoining the grotto. He sometimes also 
climbed up the difficult pass by means of the rope, 
to keep himself in practice. He thus went up 
and down, and became so accustomed to the abyss 
which yawned beneath his feet, that he at length 
felt a sort of pleasure in it. He loved to follow 
the motion of the river which flowed at the bottom 
of the ravine ; to see it rush headlong down its 
course, hide itself among the rocky masses, appear 
foaming again, and at length break itself up in 
cascades. Sometimes a gust of wind brought up 
to his ears the refreshing sound of its hoarse voice 
reduced by distance to a murmur; but in general 
the only thing he heard was the breeze sighing 
among the branches of the fir trees, the shrill 
cries of jays,' the croaking of ravens, or the more 
pleasing notes of blackbirds sporting in the neigh- 
bouring bushes. 

Sometimes lying on the platform, with Hs eyes 
fixed upon the bird of prey sailing in spiral lines 
under the clear blue sky, he fancied that he was 
himself no longer upon earth ; he seemed to be 
wandering in the sky, rising above the clouds, and 
floating in the wide expanse with them, to embrace 
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the vast regions of space within his view. Then 
all the sublime images by which the royal prophet 
expressed the magnificence of the creation, and 
the greatness of the Most High, recurred to his 
memory; his heart was lifted up with the trans- 
ports of deep devotion, and he felt that the scene 
drew him nearer to his God. , 

When in this pious frame of mind he returned 
to the reading of his Bible. He had often medi- 
tated deeply on its sacred truths before, but now 
it seemed to open to him a new revelation ; he had 
never understood it so well, he had never felt it 
speak so loudly and so deeply to his heart. Mis- 
fortune and solitude alone can teach us perfectly 
to comprehend what treasures are contained in 
that book of consolation, which stands in the 
place of the dearest of friends, and even invests 
affliction with a charm which is never to be found 
in the liveliest of pleasures. Often, too, his reading 
recalled to him the scenes that were passing in the 
world ; and the voice of the prophets, denouncing 
woes on Jerusalem, seemed to be uttering the 
same threats against his own unhappy country. 

One day his reading was interrupted by a 
strange noise which made him start. Alas! a 
poor dove had been seized by a bird of prey, who 
had alighted with it in his claws upon v the plat- 
form. Lepage, as quick as lightning, rushed 
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forward^ laid his hand upon the victim^ and gave 
a threatening shout. The feathered tyrant flew 
off alarmed^ and the dove remained bleeding in its 
liberator's hands; bootless aid! It once more 
opened its dying eyes^ made an attempt to regain 
its feet^ but fell down again. Lepage tried in vain 
to revive it by the warmth of his hands ; but it 
grew colder and colder^ the head drooped^ and the 
eyes closed; the poor bird was dead. 

Shortly after, the basket descended with his 
daily rations. Lepage wrote hastily a few words 
on a scrap of paper, which he placed in the basket 
with the dead bird. Germain was pot a little 
surprised when he drew the basket up not to find 
it empty as usual; but Lepage^s note explained it; 
it contained these words : 

" I snatched this dove too late from the claws 
of a bird of prey. Bury it in the place where 
Lepage first saw Germain and Madeleine. May 
their protSgS be more fortunate than hisP' 

The next day the provision basket brought 
down a note with these words : 

'^ Germain and Madeleine have done as 
M. Lepage desired. The dove is buried at the 
foot of the rock, where we met for the first time. 
Yes, our friend will be more fortunate. We will 
pray that the birds of prey may not be allowed to 
approach hinu^' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

JEANNE BEGINS TO SUSPECT. 

The same evening, when Jeanne found herseK 
alone with her master, she placed herself near him 
before the fire, and said to him in a low voice, at 
least as much so as she could, for she had always 
much difficulty in keeping under the great natural 
power of her organs of speech — 

" I have been to-day to the charcoal-burner's/' 

'^ Well, what then?'' 

" Why, master, he is not the person who has 
got your brandy." 

" What do you mean ?" 

'^I mean to say that he has been quite well for 
the last fortnight; and he did not understand a 
word that I said to him ; having never seen the 
children, nor received anything from them." 

"There is no want of distressed persons in this 
neighbourhood, Jeanne; and if it is not he ^" 

" I beg your pardon for interrupting you, mas- 
ter;" here Jeanne, drawing nearer to the old 
man, proceeded in a now decidedly low and very 
mysterious voice, "but this makes me uneasy; 
I cannot help suspecting " 
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" Keep your suspicions to yourself, Jeanne ; I 
want to hear none of them ; and I recommend the 

r 

same discretion to you. If our children have a 
secret, I have already said, that I am persuaded 
that they have good reasons for keeping it. It 
is not our business to stand between the bene- 
factors and those whom they have relieved ; we 
might distress, or perhaps injure, both parties. 
Good night, Jeanne.^' 

The old man made no further reply, but went 
directly to bed, which he had acquired the habit of 
doing without assistance. He used to say, cheerfully, 
that people supposed that he had entirely lost his 
eyes, but they had only removed themselves to the 
ends of his fingers ; adding, that they were much 
' better, and even more useful in that place, because 
they served him by night as weU as by day. Old 
Antoine was too good a Christian not to resign 
himself contentedly to God^s will ; and he always 
felt grateful for the many blessings he enjoyed 
under his loss of sight. 

Jeanne, rather disconcerted at having her lips 
closed so abruptly by her old master, was too 
faithfully attached to him to entertain even a 
moment's anger against him. She kept her eyes 
upon him as usual till she saw him safe in his bed- 
room. Then she went to her own, still ftdl of the 
mystery which she was now forbidden to attempt 
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to unravel. It was a sad day, on the morrow, 
both for the brother and sister ; a heavy rain had 
set in early in the morning, and continued all day, 
so as to render it impossible for them to go up to 
the pastures. 

" The poor cows V said Madeleine, with a sigh ; 
" it will be a wearisome day for them.'' 

"But you will yourself have a day's rest," 
replied Jeanne, "for which I think you will not 
be sorry." 

Madeleine looked attentively at Jeanne, to dis- 
cover whether she spoke in jest or in earnest. 
Jeanne kept her countenance, and the children 
did not know what to think of it. However, 
from that time they kept- more on their guard ; 
they busied themselves with different household 
matters with regularity and attention. It cost 
them some effort, for they were very sad in think- 
ing of their poor protege ; what he would do for 
his daily supply of food ; how cold he must be, 
how lonely ! And, at supper, their grandfather 
distressed them still more by saying — 

" The bad weather is setting in, my children ; 
you must soon leave off taking the cattle to the 
pastures." 

"Abeady, grandfather?" said Madeleine. 

" It would be a pity to do so yet," said Germain, 
more deliberately. " There is still plenty of grass. 
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and. otir store of forage will hardly last out the 
winter/' 

"These children are more careful of their flocks 
than any that I ever knew in my life/' said Jeanne, 
looking at Madeleine with the same expression as 
in the morning. 

"Are yon saying that to reproach us, good 
Jeanne?'' said the girl, rather peevishly. 

" I ? by no means ; it was only a passing ob- 
servation." 

" I do not think I idle away my time at the 
pastures." 

"That is quite true," said Jeanne, "and I 
should be ungrateful if I forgot what you have 
done for me. But, my dear child, whatever you 
may say, these mittens are rather too small in the 
wrist ; I have not the hand of a young lady." 

" Have a little patience, Jeanne ; the wool is 
very elastic, they will stretch in time." 

" What is the matter with you to-night, Ger- 
main?" said the old man, soon after supper. 
" You seem half asleep ; stretching out your arms 
in that way." 

" How do you know that I did so, grandfather?" 

" I can hear, if I cannot see, my boy ; and some- 
times it almost seems to me as if my sight was 
restored. . Well ! now let us go to prayers, and 
then to bed." 
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When everything seemed to be quiet in the 
house^ Germain knocked gently at Madeleine^s 
door. She opened it : he went in with an air of 
mystery, and said, in a low voice — 

"The weather has cleared np; it is a splendid 
night, and* the full moon shines brightly; it is as 
light as day.'' 

" WeU I" 

"Well, I mean to go up to the wood. The 
poor man, shall not sleep without his supper. I 
h^ve reserved a bowl of milk, a quarter of a loaf, 
and my share of the roast kid, which I hid while 
Jeanne went to the cellar. If my absence should 
be discovered, I must leave you to quiet the fears 
6f Jeanne and our grandfather.'' 

" You are going to the wood ? Well ; but do 
not go down to the grotto, I beseech you. I may 
as well take the opportunity of sending M. Lepage 
this pair of woollen socks which I have just 
finished." 

"The very thing; it reminds me of that pair of 
new shoes which are too small for our grandfather. 
I am sure they would fit M. Lepage; and you 
know how badly he wants them." 

"What is all this about?" said a well-known 
voice through the door, which made them both 
start; but before Jeanne could open it, whatever 
could excite suspicion had disappeared. She half 
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opened the door; then, recollecting herself sud- 
denly, she said — 

" Poor children ! I am interrupting your prepa- 
rations. I forgot that to-morrow is the 19th." 

Upon which she closed the door gently, and 
went to her own room. 

'^Akl yes, to-morrow dear grandfather will be 
seventy-three, said Germain, sorrowfully, " and I 
forgot it, ungrateful boy that I am I" 

" I did not," said Madeleine ; '' here is my pre- 
sent." 

She took from a drawer a l)rown woollen cap. 

'^ Why, you knit things for everybody !" said 
her brother. '^ And what shall I give him ? " 

''The nosegay that I have made up for you,^' 
she replied. '' There it is in the window, in 
water." 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



THE fugitive's SUPPER. 



Germain embraced Madeleine, who pressed him 
in her arms, Hfting up her heart in prayer for his 
safety. In another hour every one, even the dog 
Castor, was asleep, and the young lad slipped out 
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of the house, only fearing that the night was too 
brilliant. However, no one observed him, for in 
a country village the night is adapted to its proper 
use, as well as the day. 

The boy had never passed over the ground so 
nimbly; he seemed to fly. Without looking to 
his steps, or caring for the mud, which soon 
covered him up to his knees, he ran through the 
village, up the first acclivities, and over the pas- 
tures ; sonietimes dazzled by the sudden bursting 
of the moon from behind a cloud, sometimes 
plunged in momentary obscurity. He saw the 
face of the country alternately covered with bril- 
liant and dark masses, which seemed to be pur- 
suing and devouring each other. But it was in 
the woods that these striking contrasts of light and 
shade surprised him most. The trees and bushes 
one moment lightened up, and the next enveloped 
in shade, ttnd waving in the wind, seemed almost 
like living animals with numerous arms and heads, 
waving them about with strange expressions. These 
might be taken for encouragements to proceed, or 
threatenings to warn him to return ; and when to 
this are added the mournful sighing of the wind 
among the branches, the rustling of the dead 
leaves under his feet, and the cries of the screech- 
owls, he almost felt a sensation which had never 
assailed him before, and of which he was not a 
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little ashamed; bat at the same time not sorry 
when he reached the sommit of the rock^ and could 
sit down for a moment at the foot of the chestnut 
tree to recover his breath. From this spot the 
whole ravine opened itself before him : he had 
never before seen anything so wild or so sublime; 
the river^ unfolding itself in the depth below, 
looked like a flaming serpent ; the sportive moon^ 
light playing alternately with the shadows on the 
gray rocks; the dark firs^ and the rich autumnal 
tints of the other trees, produced the most singular 
and enchanting effects. At length, thoroughly 
ashamed of the weakness in which he had indulged, 
he shook off the illusion at once, and gave the 
accustomed signal, which he repeated three times, 
but received no answer. He made a louder at- 
tempt; an echo was awakened by it among the 
rocks, and all again was silent. He would not be 
discouraged even by this ; he tried his utmost to 
make himself heard, but without success. 

''Surely some misfortune must have befallen 
him," he said in great anxiety ; and, without fur- 
ther delay, he ran to the descent, ia the greatest 
alarm. He went down the dangerous and rugged 
path in so much haste, in the uncertain and 
deceitful light, that any one who had seen him 
would have shuddered with terror. One false step 
■^ould have been his death; and, but for his strong 
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young feet, well accustomed to mountain descents, 
such might well have happened, for the stones 
were rendered slippery by the r^in. However, he 
arrived in safety at the place where the rope was 
fixed. There he paused a moment, and his courage 
almost faltered; but he recovered himself in an 
instant, and, angry with his own weakness, he 
seized the rope with both his hands, and let him- 
self resolutely down. His boldness was successful ; 
the dangerous part of the descent was passed ; but 
when he found himself safely landed on the plat- 
form a new fear seized him. What sight awaited 
him in the grotto ? And if he found his unfor- 
tunate friend, how would he receive him ? 

He approached the entrance slowly, and went in 
cautiously ; the moon's rays filled the little cave : 
his fears were dissipated; Lepage was lying in a 
peaceful slumber. He advanced towards him 
gently, scarcely daring to set liis foot to the 
ground, for fear of awakening him, whose re- 
proaches he now dreaded. He sat down by him, 
watched him, and listened to his regular and tran- 
quil breathing. What peace ! what serenity ! Was 
there not Gospel comfort in the heart of one who 
could sleep so calmly amidst such discomforts, and 
with the sword of human tyranny hanging by a 
hair over him ? Yes, the peace and consolation of 
Christ were there ; the Bible was lying open by the 
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lamp, now extinguished; its cheering words had 
soothed him to sleep, as a mother lulls her infant 
in her arms. There were also some few broken 
fragments which betrayed the scanty repast he had 
made on that day ; shells of the walnuts and nuts 
which had been his only food. As Germain list- 
ened to some murmured words that escaped from 
the lips of the sleeper, he heard his own name and 
his sister^s distinctly pronounced; a smile flitted 
over the pale face of the wanderer as he uttered 
them ; and a broken sentence followed, that showed 
he was praying for them, even in his sleep. Ger- 
main could contain himself no longer, but seizing 
liis hand, he said — 

" Dear friend, it is I ; it is Germain, who has 
brought you your supper.'' 

The fugitive started up, and exclaimed — 

" You, Germain ! you ! What pain you have 
given me!'' 

He pressed both tlie hands of the boy in his 
own, and his speaking black eyes, fixed steadfastly 
upon him, expressed at onca the most tender 
affection and mournful reproof. 

^^ I must go, then!" he said; "we must part, 
Germain." 

" No ! never, never !" 

" Do you wish me to believe in your friendship, 
and yet break your word ? Do yOu think so ill of 
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me as to suppose I should prefer exposing your 
life to losing my supper ?'' 

'^ Forgive me, sir! it shall be the last time; I 
will not come again, without your leave — ^but say 
you forgive me/^ 

Lepage shook his hand with a pleasant smile. 

" Now I shall be off/' said Germain, springing 
up. '^ The moon shines brightly, but I see some 
clouds down there, which will soon cover her face ; 
so I will not wait for them. You will not, I think, 
call my prudence in question now.'' 

"Drink this, before you go," said Lepage, 
giving him the bowl in which he had mixed a very 
little brandy with the water from the fountain. 

"Thank you! I am now quite strong," said 
the young shepherd, laughing ; " and," he added, 
pointing to the basket, "you will find a variety of 
things in that." 

And wishing him good night, he went away in 
high spirits; but Lepage insisted on following 
him as far as the dangerous pass, that he might 
see him clear it; and he waited there until the 
signal- whistle came down from above, which as- 
sured him of the boy's safety. Then he returned 
to his cave much affected. However, nature 
asserted her rights ; interrupted in his sleep, the 
doctor began to feel, too certainly, that his food 
had been too light on the preceding day. He 
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took the basket, and counted his wealth. The 
food was carefully placed on one side of the basket^ 
and the socks and shoes on the other ; and, hungry 
as the poor hermit was, the latter, which were 
neatly wrapped up, received his first attention. 

'' She has made them for me herself,'' he said, 
as he handled the fleecy present of the little 
shepherdess. 

After paying this just tribute of gratitude, he 
sat down to his simple fare, and made a better 
supper than he had done since he had fled &om 
the bloodthirsty vengeance of Bobespierre. 

Germain got home again safely, and undis- 
covered. However, Castor barked, the latches 
rattled, the doors creaked, and the nightly ex- 
cursionist had reason to fear that his charitable 
frolic would be discovered. One person certainly 
was aware of it ; that was Madeleinfe, who had 
been on the watch for a long time in great alarm 
in her room. She coughed three times, and he 
did the same. It was enough ; in a few moments 
they were both soundly asleep, and remained so 
till daylight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE. VILLAGE. POLICEMAN. 

The next day was their grandfather's birthday. 
He received the cap from his granddaughter^ and 
to show her how acceptable her present was^ he 
put it on his head at once. The nosegay was 
carefully composed of fragrant flowers^ and the 
blind man recognised each of them by its own 
peculiar scent. Jeanne had not failed to prepare 
the usual cake ; but^ however tempting this dainty 
fiffe might be, the young people did not, either of 
them, touch idieir share. 

''We shall enjoy it more,'' said Madeleine, ''at 
the pastures/' 

"Ah! cunning little puss!" said Antoine, 
"you want to secure a double share. You know 
you must eat a bit of my birthday cake with me." 

The young shepherds and their flocks set out 
as usual after breakfast. But, happily as the 
day had begun, it was not destined to end without 
a very serious alarm. Germain had scarcely 
drawn up his provision-basket, after the contents 
(in which the two portions of cake had not been for- 
gotten) had been taken out, and the string con- 
cealed in a hole in the rock, when he stopped a 

5 
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moment jnst to cast a look towards the grotto ; 
and turning rounds saw behind him the village 
poKceman,* Poignant. 

This man, formerly gamekeeper to the Count of 
M — , had been, under the old regime, the terror 
of the poachers and every marauder who infested 
his master's domains. He was not only without 
any pity for the guilty, but stem and unfeeling 
towards the poor. " K M. le Comte did but know 
it,'^ said a poor old woman, whom he had driven 
savagely away from the chateau, where she had 
come to beg a morsel of bread. But M. le Comte 
never did know it, or he would instantly have 
dismissed Poignant from his service. At this 
time, the ch&teau was destroyed, the domain con- 
fiscated, the master an emigrant, and his game- 
keeper appointed a garde champelre of the 
commune. His heart had not changed with his 
condition ; and as his natural disposition always 
made him take part with the strongest side, he 
had become the most furious Jacobin in the 
country. 

It did not require any great stretch of power 
to terrify and put to silence a number of ignorant 
persons, who had no inclination to do wrong them- 

* Garde champStre, During the Reign of Terror, these 
officers were selected from the most sanguinary and remorse- 
less of the revolntionists. 
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selves; but, tlirough a culpable weakness, would 
suffer it to be done by others. Citizen Poignant, 
by means of high-sounding words and a loud and 
pompons way of speaking, ruled the whole com- 
mune, and guided the mayor in any way that he 
pleased. Wherever this terrible officer showed 
himself with his sabre by his side, great and small 
began to tremble, just as children formerly were 
frightened by the story of Bluebeard. Such was 
the formidable personage whose face Germain saw 
within a few inches of him when he turned 
round. 

" What are you doing there P^ asked the man 
in a rough tone, and fixing upon him the look of 
a judge of the Inquisition. 

"Citizen, you see I am taking a walk. My 
sister is keeping the flock for a short time, while 
I take a ramble in the wood.'' 

'' You were looking at something down there.'' 

" I was considering the depth of the precipice, 
and saying to myself that it would be no trifle 
to fall down it." 

" What are you doing with that basket ?" 

"What are you doing with that sabre, M. Poigr 
nant ?" 

" How mean you, boy ?" 

" Merely, M. Poignant, that it is nothing more 
singular to see a peasant boy, like me, with a 
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basket on his arm^ than to see a garde champetre 
like you, with a sabre at his side/' 

''But you have not told me what you were 
doing?'' 

In putting this question to the young shepherd^ 
the terrific Poignant, whether to gratify his natural 
inclination of inspiring fear, or whether he really 
Qntertained some vague suspicion, continued to 
fix a black look on Germain. But the youth> who 
was not easily put out of countenance, avoidi^ 
giving a direct answer by saying> with a cunning 
look — 

'' It would be an amusing thing, M. Poignant, 
to hurl down that large stone that stands on the 
brink of the ravine." 

" Oh ! you had that whim in your head, had 
you?" exclaimed Poignant. 

"1, citizen! how could you think of such a 
thing ? Am I then a Samson or a Goliath ? Even 
three such men as you could hardly do it." 

''Ah! do you think so?" said the ex-game- 
keeper, who was very proud of his uncommon 
strength, of which he always loved to make a 
display. 

He at once passed the belt of his sabre over 
his head, to put himself more at ease, and give 
the lad a convincing proof of his power. Ger- 
main, pleased with the success of his plan of 
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diverting the boaster's inquiries from himself (for 
he had little fear at first of his succeeding in his 
attempt), said to him — 

Had not I better help you?'' 
Poph!" said the man contemptuously, and 
immediately set to work ; but found that it was 
a more dii&cult task than he had imagined. Sud- 
denly, while he was exerting his strength to the 
utmost, puifing and perspiring as much with rage 
and disappointment as with bodily exertion, it 
occurred to the youth that the stone, if it fell, 
must pass close to the grotto ; and, even if Lepage 
escaped uninjured by its faU, the noise might lure 
him from his concealment, and lead to a dLvery. 
He now began to repent of the idea which he at 
first thought so clever, and endeavoured to prevail 
on Poignant to give it up. ' 

''Citizen," he said, ''suppose there should be 
any one at the bottom of the ravine ? a shepherd, 
a woodcutter, or possibly a fisherman on the bank 
of the river ? Leave off^ M. Poignant, leave off." 

" Let them take care of their heads," cried the 
savage, furious at finding anything beyond his 
strength. 

At length, by a final and truly wonderful effort, 
this powerful and muscular man bent his whole 
body, and raised his broad shoulders; the stone 
was shaken, and he gave a shout of triimiph. 
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One more heaye^ and the stone was detached ; he 
had just time to raise himself^ to see the stone 
fall over^ bounds and fall agam upon a projection 
half-way down, where it was dashed to pieces with 
a tremendous noise. 

Poignant, who displayed a childish vanity in 
foUowing the rolKng mass with his eyes, cried 
out with a voice of thunder, ''So perish all 
aristocrats V 

Germain, who had kept an eye, vigilantly but 
furtively, upon what might happen in the direction 
of the grotto, hoped that this wild exclamation 
would be heard by the fugitive and put him on 
his guard. This thought relieved his anxiety, 
and he was able to address the police ofScer in a 
tone that the latter might easily mistake for 
admiration. 

''Ah, sir, how strong you must be \" 

Poignant, though an inveterate Jacobin, was 
always pleased with this term of respect. He 
condescended to bestow a self-satisfied smile on 
the young shepherd, resumed his sabre, and de- 
parted, saluting his very humble admirer with a 
dignified inclination of the head. 

Germain, when he had watched him out of 
sight, would gladly have gone immediately down 
to the grotto, or at least have sent down the 
basket with a note, to explain to Lepage what 
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had happened, and ascertain his opinion of this 
adventure ; but the consideration of several 
circumstances prevented him. Madeleine had been 
alone a long time, and Poignant might still retain 
some suspicions and return suddenly; so, great 
as his desire was to visit his friend, he resisted 
the temptation, and returned to the pasturage^ 
where this unlucky occurrence formed the subject 
of much painful reflection to the brother and sister 
during the day. 

On the same morning, after they were gone, 
Jeanne asked her old master what he thought of 
their carrying away their cake untouched. 

" I really do not know, Jeanne, and I beg you 
not to trouble yourself about it. Charitable acts 
lose half their pleasure when the veil of secrecy 
that has covered them is removed. Are we not 
told by the highest authority, that the left hand 
ought not to know what is done by the right ?'' 

'^ All very true, master ; but here have we been 
for a long time saddled with a pensioner ; for al- 
though I have every morning filled Madeleine's 
basket, there never appears to have been too much ; 
and at supper they eat as if they had tasted nothing 
all day.'' 

''Poor children! they are both at a growing 
age, and I dare say are shooting up rapidly. Oh ! 
how I wish I could see them. This one thing makes 
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me regret my loss of sight more than anything 
else ; but God's will be done. He will make it 
work for good in the end/' 

''Yes, master, they grow taller and hand- 
somer every day ; but what is better, they ' grow 
also in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ/* I remember when I 
used to see you taking so much pains with their 
'education, teaching them to read and write, and 
keep accounts^ and afterwards putting in their 
hands other books than the Bible-books of his- 
tory and travels, and I know not what, which 
they now offcen read to you — I said to myself that 
aU this would only unfit them for the duties of 
a country life. Well, I believe I was wrong ; 
for it seems just the reverse. They w<M:k as hard, 
as cleverly, and as quickly as the best. There 
is Maddeine can milk the goat as well as het 
brother; and Germain milks the cows better than 
I can. And then they talk about agriculture— 
about the proper time for sowing different sorts of 
grain, and all that. There seems to me to be only 
one thing of which they are ignorant, and that 
is the almanac. They will not believe that it 
can tell what the weather will be on any particular 
day ; nor that we ought to cut our nails at the 



new moon.'' 



• 2 Peter Hi, 18. 
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*' Out upon suet weak and foolish superstitions ! 
I hope the time will come soon when all the children 
of our villages will be better instructed in the 
saving truths of the gospel, and less in these 
absurd and even dangerous falsehoods. Alas! 
we should not be in the sad condition in which 
we are placed, if France had been more enlightened 
in the olden time \" 

" The times are dreadful, indeed,'' said Jeanne, 
with a sigh ; " the French seem to me to be like 
a large flock of sheep eaten up by a few wolves.'' 

" Those very sheep can be lions in battle," ex- 
claimed the old man, ^' when their country requires 
their services; and now they tamely submit to be 
put to death on the scaffold. But let us have 
patience^ Jeanne, and trust in God. Such things 
cannot last long j and He, in His good time, will 
deliver us out of all our troubles." 

Old Antoine and his housekeeper always went 
on talking for a long time, when once they began 
this subject. But we need not write down all 
they said; every one knows what good Christians 
must have had to say, both in town and country, 
during the Eeign of Terror. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE fugitive's FEELINGS. 

Geemain longed to infonn M. Lepage of what 
had passed between himself and Poignant; and 
the next morning he sent down to him a Kttle 
note, asking permission to pay him a visit, which 
having received, he was soon in the cave. 

" I should have come up to you,'' said Lepage, 
*^ if I had not been tied by the feet ; I am quite 
lame with the rheumatism. Let us hope it will 
go off, or I shall not be able to leave this place. 
"Well, my young friend, what was all that noise 
and disturbance up above yesterday, that took 
place just after you had sent me down my pro- 
visions?" 

Germain told him the whole story at length, 
and expressed the fear he had entertained lest the 
noise should have caused him to leave the grotto. 

'* A mouse, when it hears a noise," replied the 
fugitive, '^always crouches down in its hole. I 
heard your conversation, and therefore kept quiet. 
The stone fell close by me, but could do me no 
harm in my cave. You may see where it first 
lighted to the left of the platform ; there are three 
young elms crushed for this gentleman's amuse- 
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ment. Nature has wrought in vain, in causing 
them to grow in a place where no woodman 
would have ventured with his axe. But I owe 
you many thanks for displaying so much presence 
of mind. God has been gracious to me in endow- 
ing you with so much prudence." 

"Ah, sir ! this Poignant is a fearful man, and 
I cannot understand how his insolence is suffered 
in the village. But what did you think, may I 
ask, when you heard him cry out, ' So perish all 
aristocrats' ? " 

" It was no new cry to me ; I have heard it too 
often to allow it to make any impression upon 
me. We must abhor it, because it is the cry of 
sanguinary vengeance.'' 

"But surely there must have been much evil 
under the old system, to cause it to excite so 
much hatred in the present day." 

"Listen to me, Germain; you will not believe 
that I am much disposed to show any indulgence 
towards these barbarians, who threaten my life, 
»d wh»e haad, .re dripping .ith the blL rf 
my fellow-citizens. But when you come to be 
fully instructed in all the details of the history of 
our country, and know how many abuses and 
intolerable evils were allowed to subsist under 
what is now called the old system, you will in 
some degree understand the fearful excesses and 
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crimes of wMch we are the unhappy witnesses in 
OUT day. My friend, all the' nations of Europe 
call themselves Christians; but they are not all 
the truly faithful disciples of Him by whose name 
they call themselves. During a long succession 
of ages, notwithstanding the blessed light of the 
gospel which has shone upon us, tyranny and per- 
fidy have reigned in the earth, and division has 
usurped the place of that peace which the faith of 
the Bedeemer ought to have established among us. 
Unceasing wars, undertaken not in the cause of 
justice, but of ambition or revenge, have hardened 
the hearts of men, and accustomed them to vio- 
lence and cruelty. The love of power and wealth 
have caused the heads of nations to oppress their 
subjects in various ways. Distinctions quite con- 
trary to the word of God were established among 
the different classes of Christian society. In 
France, a haughty and selfish nobility separ^ated 
itself from the rest of the nation, and instead of 
being, as God intended them to be, the protectors 
and benefactors of the inferior classes, they became 
their oppressors, and would hold no kind of social 
intercourse with them, even for the purposes of 
Christian charity and benevolence. These nobles, 
possessors of the finest estates, and monopolising 
the fat of the land, contrived to exempt them- 
selves from the payment of taxes; to which they 
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ought to have been subject, in common with, the 
townsmen and peasantry, to furnish the means of 
defraying the public expenditure. The clergy, 
fiUed with that arroganpe which was the offspring 
of popish pride, forsook the humble character that 
was originally the distinguishing marlt of tiieir 
holy profession, and contrived at length to appro- 
priate to themselves at least one third of the land 
of France. It became impossible for them, sur- 
rounded by all this wealth, to preserve the purity 
and simpUcity of the gospel. What an awful 
difference was to be observed between the humble 
disciples of Jesus Christ — ^those apostles who 
followed His steps, and inculcated the holy lessons 
which He had commanded them to teach, amidst 
Ijie extreme of indigence, and without a home to 
shelter them — ^and those proud prelates of former 
days, robed m silk, gUttering with jewels, and en- 
liironed in gorgeous palaces. But this was not 
all ; they became ministers of state, the counsellors 
of kings, the participators in political intrigues of 
every kind, and urged that powerful monarch, 
Louis XIV, to acts of the most cruel intolerance. 
Tour grandfather has, doubtless, informed you 
of the sufferings which our forefathers— who strove 
to purify the Church of Christ from the pollu- 
tions with which the pride and avarice of Popery 
had disfigured it — underwent in the reign of that 
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aovereigii, as well as in former ones. Alas 1 that 
very clergy, who were formerly the persecutors, 
know too well now what it is to suffer persecu- 
tion. But mind, I am sp'eaking of the popish 
priesthood of those days as a body only j there 
were many then, as there doubtless are now, 
who have, even through the misty cloud of Roman 
superstition, displayed the virtue that can only 
proceed from a true Christian heart. There was 
a r^nelon in the days of Louis XIV, as there are 
now numbers who have laid down their lives, or 
sought a refuge in exile and poverty, rather than 
deny their God. But this state of things was 
not destined to last. Louis XVI was willing to 
have reformed the abuses, but met with a resist- 
ance from the nohihty and the priesthood which 
he wanted firmness to overcome. Then the revo- 
lution hurst out, and the chastisement, that 
twenty misguided generations had deserved, has 
fallen upon this one, which inherited the disorders 
and abuses of former times. In this terrible 
storm, the innocent have suffered with the gnilty. 
The nobility have been overthrown, all of them 
exiled or put to death ; the priesthood have shared 
"-- ' te ; to confess God before men, to 

1 in any form, is a crime which incurs 
of death. The poor unhappy king, 
man, was humane and liberal, as a 
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sovereign, most desirous of the happiness of his 
people, has sunk beneath the rage of the blood- 
thirsty tyrants who have usurped the government 
of the country, and forfeited his life through the 
errors and faults of his predecessors. 

"My young friend, there is no doubt that a 
reform was required; but the error has been, 
that men thought they could effect it of them- 
selves, without the help of God. It is, however, 
the gospel alone which can reform the world, and 
it will do it, in God's good time ; but there may 
yet be many struggles and sufferings to be endured 
before that time arrives, and before true evangel- 
ical liberty, which, like 'the wisdom that is from 
above, is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
firuits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy,' * 
shall descend from heaven and dwell among us. 

"After having witnessed the excesses and faults 
of princes and great people, we have now those of 
a lawless mob, dead to every good feebng, and 
without any religious restraint whatever, before 
our eyes. But the law of the gospel of Christ 
will in time assert its right, and reign ill the hearts 
of men ; and let us live in the hope that God will 
soon put an end to this state of anarchy and 
disorder." 

* James iii, 17. 
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Grermain listened to Lepage with the deepest 
attention. After having shuddered with honor at 
his description of the state of France^ he fielt a 
ray of joyful hope dart across his sonl at these 
last words^ which directed him to the contempla- 
tion of the tender mercies of God^ who does not 
for ever shut up His loving kindness in displeasure. 
With the sanguine feelings of youth, he antici- 
pated that happy future of which the fugitive 
seemed to him to speak almost prophetically. He 
said at length — " Oh, if all men could hear you ! 
If they could all at once become just and good, 
like the faithful disciples of Christ ! ^' 

" Patience, Germain, God alone knows the day 
and the hour ; the hearts of men are in His hands, 
and He will turn them when He sees fit. Let us^ 
exert ourselves zealously in His cause, and rest 
our hopes trustfully in Him." 



CHAPTER XI. 

NEW DIFFICULTIES. 



M. Lepage would have been glad to read a 
journal, in order to know what were the hopes or 
the fears that might be entertained for France, 
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for his friends, and for himself. Unluckily, the 
Moniteur which was read to old Antoine every 
evening, was obhged to be transmitted to others 
in the neighbourhood; and Germain feared to 
excite suspicion, and to give rise to embarrassing 
questions in the village, and even at home too, if 
he sought to obtain a second reading of the 
journal. So he was obhged to be content with 
sending down every day to the fugitive, • with 
his provisions, a written account of what was 
going on. 

On the very evening which followed the conver- 
sation we have reported in the last chapter, his 
fortitude and presence* of mind were put to a 
severe test in reading the Moniteur to his grand- 
father. Suddenly his eyesight failed, and his 
voice faltered, as he read that, "after the most 
certain information. Constant Lepage, a con- 
demned person, who had fled, must be concealed 
somewhere in the (Mvennes Mountains, and that 
there were strong hopes of his apprehension.^' 

Madeleine, on hearing these terrible words, 
arose and left the room, saying she was going to 
fetch her work. Germain had no resource of 
that kind ; he had the journal in his hand, and 
was obliged to go on reading ; but his hands 
trembled, and he could not recover his voice. If 
Jeanne had observed him at this moment, and 

6 J 
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not been occupied by some domestic affairs^ she 
would most likely have discovered his secret. His 
blind grandfather, even, remarked his emotion, 
but appeared to attribute it entirely to the nature 
of the fact, and the mention of the Cevehnes, 

"Perhaps," said the old man, '^that unfortunate 
person is very near us." 

"And if he should come and knock at our 
door, grandfather, what should we do ? " 

^'What should we do, Germain? Can jrou 
ask? We must take him in instantly; and, if 
possible, spare our country at least one crime.". 

''But the penalty of death is denounced against 
those who harbour a condemned person.^' 

"And they who repulse a fugitive, have they 
no Judge to fear ? Why, what would you your- 
self do, boy, if this — ^what is his name ? " 

"CJonstant Lepage." 

" If this Constant Lepage should come and ask 
us to help him?" 

" I would do all I could, grandfather ; I would 
risk my own life, and — and, as you are willing, 
even yours, to save him." 

*'' Well said, boy ! . You are indeed my grandson." 

The next morning, at the pastures, Grermain 
and Madeleine talked together upon the subject 
of this unfortunate piece of intelligence, and took 
into consideration whether it would be advisable 
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to infonn the fugitive of it. Madeleine, always 
frank and open, strongly advised her brother not 
ta conceal anything from Lepage; in w4iich he 
fully agreed. '' We have promised him/' they 
said ; "we are not at liberty to keep silence.'' , 

It was necessary, for this purpose, that (jermain 
should again have an inverview. He asked it 
in such pressing terms, that' it could not be 
refused. He was permitted to go down to the 
cave, and there foand his unhappy friend in the 
same state of suffering as the day before, and 
unable to move without difSculty. This sight at 
first checked him from revealing the painful 
tidings he had brought; it seemed almost 
useless to trouble Lepage with them, as he would 
now be unable to leave the grotto. But his 
hesitation did not last long, and he told him 
^ainly all he knew. 

" I am prepared to submit to whatever may be 
God's will concerning myself," said the fugitive ; 
" but it will indeed be a bitter trial, if you are 
brought into trouble through your kindness 
to me." 

It was finally agreed upon between the two 
Mends, that there was nothing to be done beyond 
redoubling their vigilance and precautions. 

The day, which had been sad enough through- 
out to the young shepherds, ended in a farther 
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addition to their troubles. The weather changed 
for the worse, and there arose a tempestuous 
wind. Germain and Madeleine were driven home 
before evening by a heavy rain mingled with 
snow. They arrived, wet to the skin, and numbed 
with cold. At this sight Jeanne broke forth into 
the most pitiable lamentations, and declared that, 
if she had her will, the cattle should not leave 
their shed for the whole winter. Antoine was of 
the same opinion; but Germain observed, that 
indeed it might not be so prudent for Madeleine 
to go any more to the mountain, but that, for 
him, he was not to be frightened by a few drops 
of rain. He had built himseK a hut of earth, 
where he could shelter himself. The cattle could 
bear to be exposed to many more storms, other- 
wise what would become of those which fed on 
the Alps and Pyrenees ? And in Normandy, and 
many other places, the cows pass nearly the whole 
year in the open air in the meadows. His grand- 
father seemed to be convinced by these reasons 
so forcibly urged, and decided that Germain 
should go alone with the flock. Madeleine was 
deeply grieved, but tried successfully to conceal 
it. She only said privately to Germain, " Who 
will watch the flock in your absence ? '' 
" Never mind ; I have formed my plan.'' 
Jeanne, who anticipated all the wishes of 
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her old master, understood that she was not to 
curtail Germain's allowance of food. She gave 
him a good donble portion; and he, without 
taking anj notice of it, took what she gave him, 
well pleased to see that the ration was not 
reduced, although Madeleine was not to share it. 

The question now was, how to pay his visit to 
the poor recluse, and consequently to leave the 
flock for at least a quarter of an hour to itself? 
The plan he had formed was this : He provided 
himself with two pieces of wood, pointed at the 
end, about two feet long each. These he drove 
strongly into the ground, about thirty feet apart, 
and fastened to each of them a rope about 
twelve or fifteen feet long. To one he tied the 
cow who was the mother of the herd; to the 
other, the ram; after which, he withdrew to a 
short distance to observe the effect, which fully 
answered his expectation. Germain saw, with 
great satisfaction, that the rest of the flock kept 
close around the two prisoners. 

" And now I will go to mine," he said, admir- 
ing the ibstinct of these poor animals, who seemed 
to remain for the purpose of consoling the two 
captives. 

He ran aa fast as he could, as his time we 
50 short; and went down at once to the grotto. 

" I have been compelled to come without lea\ 
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this time/^ he said, a^d explained to Lepage the 
new arrangement that had been made. 

Lepage was still suffering, though less so than 
the daj before; and he said he entertained some 
)iopes that the attack was subsiding, but he 
cpuld not yet move without much pain. Qennain 
was soon obliged to quit him, and return to his 
cattle, which he found in pCTfect safety. Another 
dity passed in the same way, and Lepage's eom- 
plaint 3eem£d to be still subsiding. But new 
trials were awaiting them both, which we i^iall 
r^i^erve for another chapter. 



CUAFTER XIL 

Jeanne's mpeudence and its consequences. 

Cu:i^OsiTY, we have said, was Jeanne's besetting 
sin, which cast a shadow over numberless excellent 
qualities that adorned her character. She was in 
most respectsi a good Christian, and endowed with 
a loving and a faithful heart; but she had not 
yet had spiritual strength to overcome this one 
infirmity. And who shall dare to cast the first 
stone at her? We have all our besetting sin, 
aAd happy is the man whom God chasteneili in 
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sacli a manner as to make him sensible of its evil 
CQnsequences. Jeanne loved Germain and Made- 
leine with all the tenderness of a fond mother; 
but she was constantly wondering to herself, and 
anxioTis to discover to whom Germain carried 
the provisions with which she so liberally supplied 
him. She had not quite so much confidence 
in the discretion of the two young people as 
her old master had; and she conceived the fancy 
that some idle vagabond had made them his 
dupe, and this she resolved at length to try and 
discover. There were several scattered houses 
beyond the village, that lay in Germain's, road to 
the pasturage. Jeanne could not easily leave the 
house, and follow the lad's steps, without being 
observed; nor could she make inquiries at these 
different houses, without giving rise to reports. 
At length she resolved to mention the subject to 
a cousin of hers who lived in the outskirts of the 
village. In doing this she was disobeying her 
master — a thing she had never done before. But 
this time his injunction was forgotten; and, in 
her eagerness, she forgot also to seek counsel of 
God in prayer; and He, in His mercy, punished 
her severely. 

Her cousin, Fanchette Corbier, was a woman of 
about thirty, clever and shrewd, but without any 
ill nature; and besides possessed of as much 
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curiosity as Jeanne. She therefore readily under- 
took the commission of watching Germain^ not 
conceiving that she could injure him; indeed, 
she had a very friendly regard for him. She set 
to work the very next day, and went as far as the 
last of the outlying houses, without seeing the 
lad enter into any one of them. She did not 
lose sight of him till he reached the pastures, and 
then returned to make her report to her cousin. 

'^ Perhaps/' said Jeanne, "he carries the re- 
mains of his dinner to his poor pensioner on his 
return." 

"Well" said her cousin, "at what o'clock 
does he come hack from the mountain ?" 

" At this time of year, he is back about 
five." 

" I know a person who lives in the last house ; 
I will go and call upon her, and thence I can see 
Germain return. If he passes that house without 
entering, I will follow him at a distance, but so as 
not to lose sight of him ; and in this way he 
cannot escape us." 

Fanchette took the field again with redoubled 
vigour, and fulfilled her promise exactly. Germain 
passed with his cows and his sheep ; she followed 
him at a safe distance, but he disappointed her. 
He went straight home without stopping anywhere, 
and the same evening Jeanne was informed that 
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this second plan had not succeeded better than 
the former. 

Bat, by this time, there were other spies at 
work in the country, who, by a special order from 
the government, were seeking Constant Lepage, to 
whose escape the public attention had been drawn 
for some days. The village in which Antoine 
lived had its turn, and the inhabitants shuddered 
when they saw it entered by two emissaries of the 
police. Some days before this, Panchette Corbier, 
being off her guard, and thinking that no harm 
could arise from it, had hinted at Germain^s private 
charities to her brother Michel, a young man of 
about twenty-three, who had been seduced by 
Poignant's declamations upon liberty; and she 
had mentioned to him the provisions which Ger- 
main conveyed to some unknown person. Alas ! 
how truly has the Apostle said, " The tongue is a 
little member, and boasteth great things ; behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth.'^* 
Michel told what he had heard to Poignant, and 
the consequences may be easily imagined. 

This wicked and bloodthirsty fellow, and one or 
two mad-brained youths whom he had also drawn 
away, were the only inhabitants of the commune 
who had beheld the arrival of the agents of the 
police without horror ; for all felt that their coming 

* James iii, 5. 
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would probably occasion the sacrifice of more than 
one innocent life. Poignant neglected no means 
of making his services acceptable to these emis- 
sanes; and, with this view, he had already dis- 
turbed the peace of several honest families, who 
had not escaped without much difficulty from the 
jaws of this wolf. The turn of old Antoine and 
his house arrived. The family had just finished 
their supper, and were about to commence their 
devotions, when the two agents presented them- 
selves ti the door, in company with Poignant. 
Jeanne was terrified to death, and for a moment 
the counteiiances both of (Jerinain and Madeleine 
betrayed considerable agitation; but they re- 
covered themselves, and told the blind man what 
was going on. 

" Sit down, citizens,^' he said calmly, '' and let 
me knoi«: the cause of your coming at this late 
hour/' 

''We are come to ascertain,^' answered one 
of the men, in a stem voice, ''whether you 
have- not harboured suspected persons in your 
house.'' 

"I have harboured no one here.'' 

" You are blind, citizen ; it may yet have been 
done without your knowledge." 

"Well then, ask my servant." 

" You must not say servant^ citizen ; the re- 
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public forbids such expressions : you may say your 
housekeeper"* 

'^My housekeeper y then.'' 

" Answer, dtizen/' 

" Certainly, citizen/' said Jeanne, scarcely able 
to speak for terror. '' I assure you — ^in all my life 
— ^What is it you want to know, sir ?" 

" I ask if there is not some suspected person 
concealed by your care, or at least with your 
knowledge, in this house?" 

*' No, I can take my oath there is not.*' 

** A truce with your oaths. But be careful; if 
you speak falsely, your life is at stake." 

''I have spoken nothing but the truth, good 
gentlemen." 

''What makes you Jremble so, then ?" 

'' Me ? I do not tr— tr— " 

Poor Jeanne could say no more ; she sank down 
in a chair more dead than alive. 

'' And you, little girl, what do you know ? Is 
there not some one concealed in this or in some 
other house, perhaps, within your knowledge ?" 

'' I have seen no one hidden here, nor in any 
other house." 

*' You, perhaps, know something more?" turning 
to Germain. 

* OffUdeuae, orig. 
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''I can, in strict truth, make the same reply as 
my sister/' 

The two agents, who did not seem so terrible as 
the greater part of their fraternity, and who felt 
some compassion for the poor blind old man, 
whose peaceful dwelling they had unexpectedly 
disturbdi, seemed disposed to retire without making 
any further inquiry; when Poignant, casting a 
sly malicious glance on Germain, asked him sud- 
denly — 

"To whom then do you convey, every morning, 
in the greatest secrecy, those provisions ? Oh ! do 
not look so astonished; I heard of it from 
Eanchette Corbier, your Jeanne's cousin, and she 
lieard it from Jeanne herself/' 

" Can they have said — ** exclaimed Jeanne, in a 
fury. 

" Silence, citizen housekeeper, and let the boy 
speak/' 

" What must I tell you, citizen ?" 

" The truth/' 

" The truth, then, is this. We receive every 
morning our allowance of provisions, and take 
them with us to the pastures. Are we not to have 
our dinner and other meals, as well as any one 
else ?" 

" Does no other person secretly share them with 
you ?" 
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''If I do an act of charity, it is a secret between 
God and myself. He is the only one to whom I 
am accountable/^ 

"You confess it, then." 

"I confess nothing; I have nothing to tell 
you." 

''And you, little girl r 

Madeleine was silent. 

" Speak, then." 

Madeleine still remained silent and motionless, 
with her eyes cast down. Her grandfather, who 
heard what passed during this painful scene with 
secret indignation, remarked that, if Madeleine 
made no answer, it was doubtless because^she was 
frightened with Poignant's roughness. 

"No, grandfather," she said, "I ask your par- 
don ; that is not the case — I am not frightened. 
But I am only a child, and I might speak unad- 
visedly; it is better that I should be silent. I 
will not say a word more, if they tear me in 
pieces.'^ 

" Oh, you stubborn little thing," said Poignant, 
in a rage, shaking her by the arm. 

" Be quiet, citizen," said one of the agents who 
had not yet spoken, "be quiet; the republic pays 
respect to childhood." 

" You are very sensitive, citizen," murmured the 
fellow, looking at the other emissary as if to con- 
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suit him ; but not receiving from Wm. tiie^ oii- 
couragement he expected, he bit his lipa with 
vexation. Suddenly, as if he was inspired witti a 
fatal thought, he took upon himself, of his own 
authority, the office of judge as well as injfonncr, 
and said fiercely to Germain — 

'^ Where were you coming from, the othei day, 
with that basket, when I met yw upon, the rocks 
in your wood ?'' 

'' Citiiens,'' said Genn^in to the. two. ^eots, 
"am I obliged to reply to this m^n? I thought 
you alone had a right to question me/' 

"Answer him, nevertheless,'' said oner of these 
persons, himself somewhat cowfid by Eoignajif s- 
manner. 

Germain paused a. moment to think, how he 
could frame his reply in such a manner so as nei- 
ther to violate the truth, nor to betray his unhappy 
friend, when Poignant, striking his forehead with 
the palm of his hand, gave a cry of savage ex.ulta- 
tion, and said triumphantly — 

" I have found it out ! • that cave — . Citizens, 
arrest this young man, if you have the interest of 
the republic at heart ; and give orders that none of 
the inhabitants of this house shall hold communi- 
cation with any one till to-morrow," 

" What do you dare to say, villaia?" cried old 
Antoine, rising in anger from his seat.. 
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The dignity of the noble old man^s figure, with his 
arms stretched out in the direction of Poignant^s 
voice; his sightless eyes flashing fire even from 
their darkened, orbits, made such an impression on 
those who stood round, from the moment when 
he began to speak, that there was a dead ailencej, 
and Poignant himseK seemed put down for some 
lioments. 

» 

",Wretch I" said Antoine, addresaing* him, " I 
have long been aware of the infaijoiy of your con^- 
duct. You are one of those who bring the name 
of the republic and of liberty into abhorrence; they 
would flourish even now in this unhappy land, but 
for such persons as you, who are their greatest 
enemies. But what are you doing, you who have 
eyes to see, and arms to act ? Why do you not 
bring this tyrant to reason ? No, you will let him 
go on; your cowardice even surpasses his wicked* 
ness, and you deserve to be under such masters as 
him/' 

During this vehyement appeal. Poignant shrugged 
his shoulders, affecting an insolent compassion; 
when the old man^s strength failed him, and he 
had sunk down again in his arm-chair, he said 
coldly — 

*' I am not a tyrant. I am merely laying an 
information before the constituted authorities, of 
a crime that I have detected in the discharge 
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of the duties of my office. I can prove that this 
young man feeds and conceals a suspected person/* 

" We must take cognisance of this afiPair/* said 
one of the agents to the old man. "We command 
that your grandson shall be taken into custody till 
to-morrow.*' 

At these words of the agent, Madeleine, over- 
come with grief, threw herself into her brother's 
arms. Jeanne, screaming with rage, would have 
flown in Poignant's face, like a madwoman, had 
not Germain held her back by force. And he 
himself, though not without an effort to preserve 
his calmness and tranquillity, said to the old man — 

"Fear not, grandfather; my conscience does 
not reproach me, and God will not abandon me. 
One bad night is soon passed. Earewell !" 

Poignant was about to lay hands on Germain, 
but he shook him off, and said — 

"Stand off, citizen. I know that you are 
stronger than I am; but even if you. were as weak 
as my grandfather, I would follow you without 
resistance ; so permit me, *' he added with a smile, 
^^ to enjoy my liberty till we reach the prison.*' 

Germain then embraced his grandfather, who 
gave him his blessing. Madeleine was obliged to 
be taken from him ; and poor Jeanne was so com- 
pletely beside herself, that she scarcely knew what 
was passing. Poignant posted round the house 
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the three or four young men whom he had made 
his followers on these occasions^ among whom was 
Michel Corbier, the brother of Tanchette. The 
assembled villagers watched the proceedings from a 
distance^ and^ as it is generally the case^ consulted 
their own safety by taking no part in them, either 
one way or the other. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AFFLICTION AND CONSOLATION. 

Afte£ Oermain^s departure, old Antoine, Made- 
leine and Jeanne remained for a long time silent 
and motionless. The blow had stunned them, and 
it was some time before they could even think 
upon the subject. They gradually recovered their 
powers of thought, but it was at first only to feel 
more sensibly the danger to which the brave and 
generous boy had exposed himself. If the fugitive 
was discovered in his retreat, but very little proof 
would be required of Germain having been his 
harbourer and purveyor, to bring him under the 
same judgment of death; and Poignant^s evidence 
of what he had seen would be quite sufficient for 
a conviction before the sanguinary tribunals of the 

7 
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]leign of Terror. All this was felt deeply by the 
old man, as soon as he recovered, in some degree, 
from the first effects of his distress at the appre- 
hension of his grandson, the boy whom he had 
brought up from his infancy, now upon the thresh- 
old of manhood, strong and active beyond his 
years, possessed of an intelligent mind, of a brave 
and dauntless spirit, and an affectionate heart. 
He had looked to him as the prop and staff which 
God had given him for his old age ; and had hoped 
for peace during the few years that might yet 
remain to him. But this prop was now taken from 
him; and must he fall under the blow that had 
snatched it away ? No ; the same Power that up- 
held the patriarch, and made him content to resign, 
his only son, the child of God's faithful promise, 
at the divine command, gave to the pious Antoine 
a heart to submit to this heavy dispensation. As 
he thought upon it, words from the holy Volume 
gradually recurred to his mind, and gave comfort 
and strength to his heart ; words which have poured 
consolation into many a pious soul. He felt that 
to the boy himself death would be but a momen- 
tary pang, which would be followed by the opening 
of the gate that would admit him to everlasting 
joy and peace; he had done his best, with God's 
help, to bring him up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord and had prayed, day and night. 
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that he might receive the grace of the Holy Spirit 
to make him wise unto salvation. He entertained 
an humble but confiding hope that his prayer had 
been heard; for the development of the boy's cha- 
racter, as he' advanced in years of discretion, had 
given him good reason to entertain that hope; the 
cause in which his life would be resigned was a 
just one; and he knew that, whatever he might 
suffer from the hands of wicked men, his Heavenly 
Father would deal mercifully with him, and into 
his hands he prayerfully committed him. Then, 
as he thought of his own sad privation, the words 
of Job came across him, "What ! shall we receive 
good at the hands of the Lord, and shall we not 
receive evil?''* "The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord 1" t And again, those of old EJi, " It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth him good ;" X ^^^9 
above all, those of the blessed Redeemer himself, 
under a far heavier amount of suffering, "Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." § " Yes," 
he said aloud, when his mind had become soothed 
by these holy thoughts, "yes. Lord, thy will be 
done ! deal with us as it seemeth good unto Thee ; 
Thou wilt order all things for our good." ' 

• Job ii, 10. t Job i, 21. J 1 Sam. iii, 18. 

§ Matt, xxvi, 89. 
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He then endeavoured to comfort the hearts of 
the two females by the same means which had 
sobered down his own ; and when he had in some 
degree succeeded^ at least with Madeleine^ for 
Jeanne could not altogether stifle her sobs^ having 
at her heart a cause for self-reproach from which 
the younger one was free, the old man desired 
them to kneel down, and, after pouring forth a fer- 
vent prayer for deliverance from this trouble, or for 
grace and strength to support its weight, he rose 
up, and in a voice which, though enfeebled by 
age, denoted that his heart was filled with faith, 
and hope, and love, sang a version of the 130th 
Psalm, in which Madeleine tried to join, though 
in a less firm tone than her old grandfather, whose 
feelings had almost risen to a state of enthusiasm. 

Even Jeanne seemed to revive for a moment, 
under its influence, and she exclaimed : 

'^ Oh ! yes ; surely God will deliver us from this 
trouble; he will never permit Germain to suffer 
for my fault/' 

" It is true, then, Jeanne,'' said Antoine ; "you 
did speak about this to your cousin." 

''Yes, master," she repKed, throwing herself at 
his feet ; '' and I pray that God would cause all 
the evil I have done to fall on my own head, 
rather than a single hair of Germain's should be 
hurt." 
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You have disobeyed my orders," he replied ; 
but I forgive you. I am not so free from re- 
proach myself, as not to forgive others. I pray 
that I may from my heart forgive that wicked 
man, to whom (may I receive pardon for it!) 
I spoke so harshly just now. Besides, perhaps I 
ought to have more clearly explained to you the 
suspicions I entertained myself." 

" Oh ! master ; why did you hide them from 
me ? — ^what did you suspect ? " , 

^' Listen, Jeanne ; the mind's eye of a blind man 
can often see clearly, though his bodily sight is 
flown. Tor more than a month I have suspected 
that these children were harbouring a fugitive. I 
wished to teU you of it ; but, to own the truth, 
I had less confidence in your discretion than in 
theirs. When I saw how skilfully they warded off 
your endeavours to get their secret from them, I 
felt that I ought to have respect for it also. It 
was a pleasure to them, as it was, for the time, the 
safety of their protege, I was delighted to see 
how they combined prudence with Christian charity, 
and I avoided ever putting any questions to them, 
lest they should be incautiously betrayed into a 
violation of truth, which you must be aware they 
never infringed in any way, while they adroitly 
turned aside your often perplexing interrogatories. 
The cause was a sacred one; and even now I 
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would not ask the least thing of Madeleine; I wish 
to remain ignorant of everything; nor would I 
have you^ Jeanne, become acquainted with the 
slightest particular; which might only injure the 
unhappy person, as well as our dear Germain, who 
is, even now, paying a heavy penalty for the good 
deed which he has done/' 

^^Alas! it is by my fault that he has been 
brought into it,'' said Jeanne, again bursting into 
tears. 

Madeleine now seeming to be worn out with 
what she had gone through, both her grandfather 
and Jeanne advised her to go to bed, and try to 
sleep, to which she assented at once ; but Antoine 
and his servant sat up all night. 



CHAPTEB XIV^ 

THE INSPECTION OP THE GROTTO. 

At a very early hour in the morning the two 
agents came to take Crermain from the place where 
he was confined. Poignant was there with his 
four young attendants, among whom was Michel 
Corbier; all were aijned with sabres and pistols. 
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'* Follow mef said Poignant, '^and we shall 
take the hare in its fonn/'* 

Germain was pale ; he could not altogether sup- 
press the painful feeling caused by his friend^s 
danger. However, he maintained a calm expres- 
sion of countenance, and walked in the midst of 
the group, who occasionally put questions to him, 
to which he returned answers whence they could 
gain nothing. 

Poignant assumed an air of absurd importance ; 
he walked in front, with a careless step ; and the 
agents, neither so active nor so strong as he was, 
had some difficulty in following him. He was 
careful not to mention beforehand the hiding-place 
where he hoped to find the fugitive, not wishing 
that any one should share with him the honour of 
the discovery. Germain only saw too well what 
road the inhuman fellow was taking, and thought 
with horror on the fate that awaited poor Lepage. 
Alas ! perhaps he was at this moment in a tranquil 
sleep, trusting to the vigilance and fidelity of his 
friends. While he made these sad reflections, he 
could not help casting a thought upon, his own 
fate, and the certainty of death to himself, when 
the discovery was made. 

They were some time in reaching the place, for 
Poignant was not so well acquainted with the way 

* AngUoe, resting place, or place of concealment. 
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as Germam and his sister^ and had led them by a 
more circuitous, though perhaps a safer road. 

'' Here it is ! " he cried at length, in a tone of 
savage joy and exultation, when they reached the 
descent to the cave, which, after some delay, he 
had found. 

He then explained to the agents the situation 
of the cave ; its former use and subsequent deser- 
tion, as well as the reasons he had for believing 
that a suspected person was concealed in it. The 
agents advised Germain to confess the whole, as 
the surest means of saving himself. The noble 
boy answered firmly but yet modestly — 

^' You have brought me here of your own plea- 
sure; but you cannot force me to speak against 
my will/* 

Poignant drew a pistol, and pointing it at the 
youth, told him that, if he valued his life, he must 
not only speak, but also give the signal which 
he used to make the man come out of the cave. 

^'We will suppose. Monsieur Poignant,'' he 
replied, ^' that you have spoken the truth ; and, if 
you have, you can hardly think that I could be 
guilty of so infamous an action as to betray a 
sacred trust. No, sir, do not expect such a thing 
from me.'' 

His firmness produced some effect upon Poig- 
nant, who felt assured that he could get nothing 
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from him, and that it would be more gratifying to 
his own brutal nature to leave him to the execu- 
tioner than to put him to death at once. 

'' I am a fool to wait here till you choose to 
speak/' he said. " K the man has descended that 
way, and you have doubtless visited him more 
than once, there can be no reason why we should 
not be able to go down also.'' 

Saying this he carefully examined his brace of 
horse pistols, JB^hich he carried in his belt ; and 
brandishing his long sabre, he turned to his party, 
and said — 

"You two," addressing those whom he con- 
ceived to be the most active, " follow me ; and the 
rest of you look to the prisoner." 

Having given these orders, he went forward 
with a swaggering consequential air, and boldly 
descended the first flight of steps. When he ar- 
rived at the place where the rope was attached to 
the rock, he cried out, triumphantly, 

" Aha ! here is filrther proof ! " 

" God have mercy on my poor friend I " said 
Gennain in his heart. 

At that moment. Poignant uttered a fearful cry, 
which was re-echoed by both his companions ; all 
the rest rushed to the edge of the precipice, and 
beheld an awfol sight. Poignant, in his savage 
eagerness to descend^ had made a false step, and 
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fallen headlong; some bramble bushes had impeded 
his fall, to which he was now clingine^ crying 
piteously for aid, which not the boldest or the 
most active of the beholders had the power to 
afford. 

" Help ! *' he cried, in a paroxysm of rage and 
fear; "help ! you cowardly rascals — " 

They were his last words ; the branches by which 
he held gave way, and the bloodthirsty tyrant of 
the village, precipitated from a fearful height, was 
dashed in pieces on the rocks below. The whole 
party were filled with consternation at this dreadful 
catastrophe ; the two young men who had followed 
the miserable man returned, trembling in every 
joint. For some moments there was a dead silence ; 
the he^arts of the bravest had fsulled them ; not one 
could speak, so much were they appalled by the 
tragical end of this wicked man. 

At length one of the agents remarked that their 
end was not yet accomplished, and they must 
carry on the search which they had come there to 
make. 

'' Leave it to me," said one of the young men 
who hapl been left in charge of Germain ; ^^ if any 
one has ever been able to go down there, I think 
that I can do it.'' 

He was, indeed, the most active of the party, 
and one well accustomed to climbing mountaiii 
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"passes. He went forward boldly, passed over the 
whole descent with great rapidity, and arrived 
without accident at the cave. It was a terrible 
moment for poor Gtermain; the agents fixed their 
eyes upon him, and saw that his were filled with 
tears; those tears betrayed the feelings he hoped 
to have kept buried in his heart. 

At the end of a few minutes the party, who had 
been looking attentively in the direction of the 
grotto, saw, through the bushes, the young man 
upon the platform. He made signs to them, and 
presently cried out, "No one! — ^the grotto is 
empty ! " Grermain Jbhought he was in a dream, 
and knew not whether to grieve or to rejoice. 
Could Lepage have precipitated himself down, to 
escape the punishment that awaited him ? No ! 
he was too wise a man, and, what is more, too good 
a Christian, to be guilty of such an act. Had any 
one warned him of the search, and enabled him to 
escape ? — or perhaps the young man, through comr 
passion, had not spoken the truth. He returned 
almost immediately, with such 9, savage expression 
of disappointment in his eyes, as completely to belie 
this last supposition. Germain was greatly per- 
plexed; and, of all those who were present, ha was 
the most overcome with astonishment, 

" There is not a soul in the grotto,'' repeated 
the young man. 
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" No one ? '' said one of the agents. " Have 
you not at least remarked some traces of the grotto 
having been recently inhabited ? ^' 

"\ have seen nothing. It is true I did not 
examine very closely ; but the grotto seems as bare 
as my hand.'' 

^VThis is singular!'' said the agent, casting a 
look upon his colleague. 

^'Are you surprised at this?" said the young 
man, tartly; ^'perhaps you think I am speaking 
false." 

'^By no means ; but, for your justification, I will 
go and see myself." 

^^ Take care what you do," said the youth who 
had been down, '^the pass is highly dangerous." 

^^ Do you take me for an invalid ? " replied the 
agent, who fancied himself still young, although he 
was more than fifty years old. 

He set out, somewhat alarmed even at the first 
descent, but he endeavoured to put on a bold face, 
being unwilling to be disappointed. However, 
when he had let himself down the dangerous part, 
his knees trembled, and he only got down the 
remainder of the pass by keeping fast hold of the 
young man's arm. At length, when he reached 
the grotto, he was so much overcome, that he was 
unable to make any close examination of it, and 
his companion was too much occupied in taking 
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care of him to trouble himself about anything else. 
The agent moaned, and seemed beside himself, one 
moment looking at the precipice, and the next 
turning his eyes from it in horror. 

" Unhappy man that I am/' he said, " I have 
only courted destruction in coming here. I shall 
share the fate of Poignant.'' Saying which, he 
sank down in the grotto at full length. 

" Courage ! citizen," said the young man, trying 
to raise him up, '^ we cannot remain here ; you see 
there is nothing, so our business is done. Let us 
go at once ; take my arm." 

"No, no! I will go alone;" said the agent, 
trembling convulsively, and he hastened on, as if 
seized with a fit of frenzy. But this momentary 
madness was his safety, for it inspired him with 
the courage of desperation, which again almost 
failed him when he was compelled to pull himself 
up by the rope. However, he seized it with both 
hands, and, at every grasp, held on with a firmness 
that nothing but despair could have given him. 
Up ! up ! He is within reach of the first step, 
where he will be in safety ; he utters, then, a cry 
of distress — ^he is on the point of letting go — ^but 
his wrist is seized by a strong young hand, which 
snatches him from the awful peril, and helps him 
up the steps. Germain has saved his life I 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SOLUTION OF THE ENIGMA. 

The report of these events was soon spread 
through the village, and produced a great sensation 
among the little community. Poignant's death 
created a feeling of general horror; its manner, 
and the dreadful idea of a man of his character, a 
decided infidel, a murderer at heart, if not actually 
in deed, plunged at once into eternity, at a 
moment when he was seeking to gratify the worst 
passions of his guilty soul, was a thought too 
painful to be dwelt upon, but not a single tear was 
shed for his loss. The conduct of Germain, on 
the other hand, was a theme of tiniversal ad- 
miration. Many asked what truth there was in 
the accusation which had been brought against 
him; and such was the favorable opinion gene- 
rally entertained of his character, that almost 
every one believed it was well grounded, which 
served but to exalt him more highly in the 
estimation of his fellow-villagers, for he had 
braved the penalty of death, for the sake of ful- 
filling one of the highest duties of a Christian. 
His grandfather received the first information of 
what had occurred from some of his neighbours ; 
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for he was himself conducted back to his place of 
confinement, where it was proposed to submit him 
to a further interrogation. But the dispositions 
both of the agents and the escort were greatly 
changed towards him. The former had been con- 
ciliated by gratitude for the bold manner in which 
he risked his own life to save that of one of them, 
the latter by admiration of his whole conduct. 
Immediately after their return, the agents pro- 
ceeded to question him in the presence of the four 
young men. 

^'What reply can you make, citizen, to the 
accusation of Poignant ?'' asked the s^ent whose 
life he had saved. 

" God has answered that question for me ; after 
the fearful judgment that has befallen that man, I 
may be permitted to be silent.^' 

''It is true that we found the cave empty; 
but did not you yourself fasten that rope to 
the rock ?" 

'' I must keep silence on that question also, lest 
I should compromise others besides myseK.'' 

''Do you think that it is the part of a good 
citizen to refuse thus to promote the ends of 
justice ?" 

"I have never in my life committed any 
offence against justice, nor aided any one else in 
doing 80.^' 
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''Are you a friend to liberty ?" 

'' I am/' 

"And to the repubKc?'' 

" Vive la republique F'* 

"You are a friend to the republic, and yet you 
refuse to deliver up its enemies/' 

"The enemies of the republic are threatening 
the frontiers of France ; I would lay dovm my life 
to repel them 1^' 

"You are a brave fellow V said the agent, not 
forgetful of the noble impulse which had impelled 
Germain to risk his own life to save him from 
the awful fate of Poignant ; while the four youths, 
who all admired his character, notwithstanding 
the ultra-democratic principles they had imbibed 
from that wretched man, uttered a murmur of 
applause — encouraged by which the agent turned 
to his colleague, and said, 

"Citizen, this youth only wants a little more 

* The sufferings which the French Protestants had endured 
under the monarchy, rendered most of them favorahle to the 
revolution in the first instance, and to the estahlishment of 
a just and lawful republic, as likely to promote religious 
freedom. But few, if any of them, were not struck with 
horror at the atrocities committed by the extreme republicans 
during the Beign of Terror. The name of Napoleon I is stiU 
held in veneration by them, for restoring order in the 
country, and more particularly for establishing the freedom 
of conscience and of religious worship. — Tb. 
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age and experience to make an excellent soldier; 
by what we have seen to-day, we may jndge of 
what he will be in another year or two. Would 
it not be a pity to deprive the pubHc of such a 
gallant defender^ 

''Let him tell us, then, what use he would make 
of his liberty, if we give it him.'' 

'' I would prove myself a good citizen of Prance, 
and oppose the supporters of tyranny both within 
and without the country.'' 

"Five Germain/" cried the young men, "his 
sentiments are the same as our own." 

''You are free," said the agents. 

Grermain was obliged to reply to this, by the 
usual form of the accolade of fraternity. He em- 
braced both the agents and the witnesses, and was 
then conducted home by the same escort (with one 
exception) who had taken him from it, as a suspected 
person, the evening before. There can be no 
doubt that the horrible fate of the bloodthirsty 
garde champetre had been, in a great measure, the 
cause of this hapipy change. They all felt more 
at ease now his suspicious eye was no longer upon 
them; and even the agents themselves were less 
disposed to act with extreme rigour, being, when 
left to themselves, not altogether deprived of the 
feelings of humanity. Germain, however, was 
himself overwhelmed with gratitude to that merciful 

8 
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Father, who had delivered him from the fearful 
danger that threatened him. How that deli- 
verance was wrought, he was perplexed to conceive; 
but he knew that his prayers and those of his 
family had been heard, and referred all to the 
secret but aU-benevolent workings of God's infinite 
wisdom. His heart was full of these feelings 
when he reached his home, and he longed for the 
moment when, with his grandfather, his sister, and 
Jeanne, he could offer up upon his knees the sacri- 
fices of praise to his Great Deliverer. 

We need not describe the feelings with which 
he was welcomed by the little group of fond 
hearts, which awaited his return at home. The 
old man in particular, who was better acquainted 
with his danger, was nearly as much overwhelmed 
with joy as he had been with grief; but the same 
principle of pious resignation to the will of God, 
which had enabled him to support the one, taught 
him also to regulate the other; even his dim eyes, 
however, expressed the gladness of his heart, and 
were raised to heaven as he clasped his boy in his 
old arms, exclaiming, 

^' P Lord, this is thy doing, and it is marvellous 
in pur eyes ; we may now, indeed, rejoice and be 
glad, in the deliverance which thou hast wrought, 
and say of this prop of my old age, that 'he was 
dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found.' " 
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The agents of the police even, godless as they 
were, seemed touched with the dignified piety of 
the old Christian ; but the one whose life Germain 
had saved said aside to him, while the young man 
was receiving the almost overpowering caresses of 
Madeleine and Jeanne — 

'^Be prudent and take my advice; I have not 
so much confidence in my colleague as I could 
wish; besides, the affair wiU get abroad, and 
fiirther inquiries may be made. You would act 
wisely to get the lad out of the way as soon as 
you CBSi" 

He then retired with his companion and the 
young men. As soon as they were gone, and the 
doors were closed, a fervent thanksgiving was 
solemnly offered up by the pious old man, and. 
appropriate verses, selected by him- from the 107th 
psalm, were sung by the whole of them : 

" give thanks unto the Lord, for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

"Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, 
whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the 
enemy. 

" When we cried unto the Lord in our trouble, , 
he delivered us out of our distress. 

•' He brought us out of darkness and the shadow 
of death, and brake our bands asunder. 

^' O that men would therefore praise the Lord 
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for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men/^ 

When these sacred duties were fulfilled, as 
concealment was now no longer necessary, Germain 
gave his grandfather and Jeanne a fuU account 
of all his adventures with Constant Lepage, as 
well as a detail of the occurrences of that morn- 
ing, including the awful catastrophe of Poignant's 
death. 

^^ Thank Godr said the old man, ''that I 
forgave him in my heart before he met his fate/' 

"But think of my surprise,^' said Germain, 
''when we were told that the cave was empty." 

" God works in mysterious ways, my boy,'' said 
his grandfather, "he must have received some 
warning through his mercy." 

"Not mysterious in this instance," said Made- 
leine," for I can explain it. But it was God who 
inspired me with the thought, and gave me strength 
and courage to carry it out." 

"You!" said her grandfather, "impossible." 

"I was not so sleepy as you thought, last 
night, grandfather, I had been thinking, before I 
went to my room, what could be done, which 
made you fancy I was overcome by fatigue and 
sorrow. I went directly you told me, that I 
might think more of it when alone. I said to 
myself, as soon as I was in my room, 'They will 
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take my brother to the grotto to-morrow, and if 
they find Lepage, they will put both to death; I 
have none to advise me what to do, no one but 
my God/ I then knelt down and prayed for help 
from above, and rose from my knees with a firm 
resolution, that, let the consequences be what they 
might, I would make the attempt; but I felt a 
strong hope that God's eye would be upon me, 
and that his arm would protect and hold me up. 
I looked out of the window ; the night was very 
dark, but that was rather favorable than other- 
wise, as there was less chance of my being seen, 
and I knew I could find my way to the pastures 
even in the darkest night. There were four men 
watching round the house ; one on each side. I 
heartl, without seeing, the one who paced up 
and down under my window; and this gave me 
a hope that I might slip out unperceived: he 
walked slowly and heavily, and with a light and 
swift step 1 might escape while he was at some 
distance. I then wrapped myself well up, wrote 
a few words on a piece of paper, which I fastened 
to a long string, with the beU belonging to my 
black sheep, which died last autumn. 1 put this 
in my pocket, and went downstairs as softly as 
possible, till I came to the door of the kitchen, 
where I had left my grandfather and Jeanne. I 
paused there a moment, and heard the former 
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say, 'Let her sleep in peace, if she is fortunate 
enough to sleep at all. Poor child ! she is not 
aware of the full extent of her brother's danger/ 
These words confirmed my resolution. I knew 
I could open the door without noise, and half 
opened it as soon as the man had passed. He 
fortunately coughed at the moment, as if to give 
me notice. I went out, and carefully shut the 
door, which was necessary to prevent suspicion. 

"When I found myself in the village, I felt 
quite reassured; I thought the worst was over. 
But when the houses began to stand further apart, 
and I found myself at some distance from the 
last, I felt my heart beat wildly. Happily one 
fear rose uppermost in my mind, and drove away 
every other: 'She knows not all her brother's 
danger.' It was enough; the words kept ringing 
in my ears; Germain's life was at stake; I hast- 
ened my pace; I took the shortest way to the 
pastures, and arrived there breathless with speed. 
But now a diflSculty arose. How should I find 
my way through the wood? Germain had told 
me how even he had been perplexed, though it 
was then moonlight. I recollected, suddenly, the 
hut which he had built for himself; I knew the 
spot well, and it was close at hand. As soon as 
I had found it I felt comforted ; it seemed as if 
the builder himself was restored to me, and that I 
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had reached my own home. Alas ! I was alone, 
nevertheless; Germain was not with me, as he 
was in our happy days! However, I went in, 
quite tired ; I sat down for a moment, but dared 
not remain in that posture, for fear I should fall 
asleep; so I rose up, rubbed my eyes, and walked 
about, looking continually towards the east, re- 
solved to make my way to the grotto as soon as 
there was any light to guide me. It seemed a 
very long time, as you may suppose. The dark- 
ness itself appeared to dazzle me; and then I 
fancied it darker than before. At length some 
faint streaks appeared in the sky, and although it 
was still very dark, I left the hut, commending 
myself to God. 

"Fortunately, I knew where the grotto was 
situated, and Germain had so accurately described 
to me the place where he let down the provisions, 
that I discovered the rock and the chestnut tree 
at once. I went forward cautiously, took my 
bell, with the note in my hand, and let it gently 
down. It tinkled during the whole of the descent ; 
not making a very loud noise indeed, but sufficient 
to awaken M. Lepage when it got near enough. 
The bell atid the note were soon in his hands, and 
I drew up the string as soon as I heard the poor 
man cry out, in a voice that rent my heart, 
'Thanks, Madeleine.' 
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"'Adieu!' I said, approaching as near as I 
dared to the ravine, and he answered me, 'Adieu!' " 

"And what was the purport of your note?" 
asked old Antoine. 

"Nothing but these words: 'Depart at once, 
or you and Germain are both lost/ '' 

"You did not tell him, then, that Germain was 
arrested ?" 

"No; I thought that might affect him too 
much, and impede his taldng the proper measures 
to escape." 

" Good ! go on, my child/' 

" My principal object was now to return without 
being perceived. I arrived at the village before 
any one was stirring; but, in order to be quite 
sure, I kept at the back of the houses, and came 
to the further ejid of our garden, where I con- 
cealed myself till it was quite light. I trembled 
for fear that Jeanne should discover my absence, 
and make an outcry so as to alarm the sentinels ; 
and yet, till they were gone, I could not hope to 
enter the house unperceived. Fortunately, they 
went away very early ; and then I succeeded in 
getting into my little room, and finally into bed, 
unperceived. After this, you will not be sur- 
prised at my having slept till ten o'clock this 
morning." 

"And I thought she was iU," said Jeanne, 
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pressing Madeleine in her anns, from which she 
passed to those of her brother and her grandfather. 

" This feat of yours, Madeleine/^ said Germain, 
with delight, " surpasses very far all that I have 
done for the fugitive.'^ 

"Eemember, brother, that you set me the 
example.'' 

'^You have both done well, dear children,'' 
said their grandfather, '^but cease to praise each 
other; let the honour be given to Him to whom 
alone it is due. It was God who suggested this 
benevolent conduct to your hearts, and who gave 
you grace and strength to carry out all your 
wishes." 

"But where can the unhappy man be now?" 
said Germain, with a sigh. 

'' Since he was able to leave the cave," said 
Antoine, "we may hope he h^s recovered the use 
of his legs; and has, therefore, not failed to 
depart from hence^ for our safety as well as his 
own; and you, dear Germain, must instantly do 
the same; it is the advice of the agent whom you 
saved." 

" Must I leave you, then ?" 

"You must; your remaining here might risk 
our safety as well as your own." 

"Will you be less exposed to danger when I 
am no longer with you ?" 
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"What are they likely to do to a blind old 
man, a young girl, and their servant ? Yon, who 
know so well how to conceal others, must now 
hide yourself for a time/' 

"Oh! if I had but held my tongue,'* said 
Jeanne, bitterly, "all might yet have gone on 
weU/' 

The old man thought he perceived that 
Gennain was weeping, and he was right. Even 
his brave spirit was cast down for a moment, at 
the thought of leaving his family just as he was 
restored to them; but his grandfather addressed 
him thus : 

"Listen to me, Germain; there is nothing but 
suffering and danger now around us. We cannot 
escape it altogether; our only resource is to avoid 
the greater peril and choose the less. Now, I am 
persuaded that you run more risk in my house 
than anywhere else. This is the first place in 
which you would be sought for; for remember, 
that the deed you have done must become known, 
and render you an object of suspicion to our 
tyrants. Be assured that we should not give 
you up without such resistance as we could oppose 
to them; so that we should be involved in the 
same danger as yourself. If we part now, we may 
hope, through God's mercy, to meet again. Your 

-'\dence, your courage, above all, the trust which 
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I am sure you place in your Heavenly Father, in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, are 
sufficient to arm me with confidence ; and I shall 
not detain you now with long advice ; only be half 
as careful of your own safety as you have been of 
that of others, and 1 shall be at ease. Open my 
bureau and take what money you may want. Pass 
the frontier as soon as you can, and return, when 
this reign of tyranny and terror is over; I am 
sure that a God of mercy, whatever wise designs 
he may have had in allowing it to subsist at all, 
will not permit it to last long.^^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GERMAIN LEAVES HIS HOME. 

They parted with embraces, with tears, and fer- 
vent prayers; but obedience was imperative. A 
sudden thought braced up the resolution of the 
youth. When he should be departed from his 
home, he would be at liberty to seek for Lepage. 
He could not resolve to remain in ignorance of 
his fate, and was anxious to relieve himself from a 
fearful suspicion which had crossed his mind since 
he had heard Madeleine's story. As Lepage had 
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evidently caused every trace to disappear from the 
grotto, and probably thrown everything into the 
guK beneath him, might he not himself — ^the 
thought made Germain shudder — ^in his state of 
weakness and suffering, might he not have fallen 
over in his attempt to escape. 

It was not yet mid-day ; but no time was to be 
lost. Germain, with his mountain staff in his hand, 
and prepared for his journey, embraced his grand- 
father, Madeleine, and Jeanne. He concealed his 
fears from them respecting Lepage, but was so ill 
at ease upon that head, that he even longed to 
leave them since it had occurred to him. In order 
to ascertain the truth, and find out whether 
Lepage had or had not escaped the horrible fate 
which had befallen Poignant, Germain had to go 
a long way round; he was obliged to enter the 
ravine much lower down, and then to follow the 
course of the river upwards. By this route he was 
able, provided he was fortunate enough not to 
make any melancholy discovery, to make his way 
to the grotto and the wood, without being seen 
from the village. None but the most resolute 
fishers and sportsmen ever attempted to pursue 
this wild route; and, though accustomed to climb- 
ing the mountains from his childhood, it was new 
to the young shepherd. In some places, there 
was no space between the river and the rocks ; he 
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was compelled either to wade througli the stream, 
or to leap from one stone to another ; in others 
the bushes formed an obstacle to his progress, and 
he was obliged to break through them. However, 
he went on with a fearless and a prayerful heart, 
knowing that there was an omnipotent arm 
stretched out to strengthen ayd uphold him. At 
any other time Germain would have paused to gaze 
upon the wild beauty of the scene; he would have 
rested upon the verdant banks that occasionally 
spread themselves out in his way, and have ad- 
mired the rare birds that inhabited this solitary 
place. Now, one thought alone occupied his mind, 
which was the dread of meeting the corpse of his 
unhappy friend in the way. He saw at a distance 
above him, the grotto and the approach to it, 
through the rugged masses of rock which the 
course of ages had detached from the mountain, 
and which bordered and sometimes covered the 
stream. In a minute more he was directly under 
the grotto. As he advanced, with his eyes down, 
looking to his footsteps in a difficult pass, he 
perceived a pistol. He recognised it as one of 
Poignant's; and, looking up, perceived the re- 
mains of the unhappy man, suspended upon a 
totally inaccessible point of rock, where it was 
doomed to be a prey to the vultures and ravens 
which were hovering over it, uttering their harsh, 
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wild notes of triumph. Seized with horror at the 
sight, Germain, who at first thought of carrying 
away the pistol, was diverted from it by an invin- 
cible repugnance ; he thrust it with his foot into 
a hole of the rock, to remain there and perish 
under the consuming hands of rust and time. 

As he passed along this part under the grotto, 
he saw plainly blades of dried grass and straw 
clinging to the bushes, scattered about the rocks, 
and blown away by the wind ; but he saw nothing 
more ; and these relics, which recalled to him days 
of mingled pleasure and pain, suddenly revived 
his spirits. Lepage then, he had reason to hope, 
had not met with any fatal accident ; perhaps he 
was still in the neighbourhood ! But what must 
be his sufferings, without shelter or food? He 
was more to be pitied than on the day when he 
had first met himself and his sister. 

The young shepherd resolved then to go imme- 
diately up to the wood ; to do which, he had only 
to pursue his present route. He knew that higher 
up he should find the acclivities less steep, and 
that, by bearing to the left, he should at length 
reach the wood. He went on, therefore, although 
he now began to be oppressed with fatigue and 
want of sleep ; for he had not been able to close 
his eyes in the prison. He had still two hours to 
accomplish of a painful and even dangerous course. 
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At length, just as he had passed over the worst 
tract which he had yet encountered, he found him- 
self in a lovely valley, with green slopes and over- 
hanging woods. He reposed for a moment in this 
charming solitude, where as yet the sounds of 
civil discord had never penetrated, and the pro- 
found tranquillity of which restored some degree 
of calmness to his agitated spirits. He gathered 
from the bushes some wild berries, without touch- 
ing the provisions with which Jeanne's affectionate 
care had furnished him, and which he had firmly 
resolved to devote to the fugitive. 

The Kght was just beginning to fade as he 
plunged into the wood ; he walked for some time 
in these vast solitudes, and at length found him- 
self in a place that was well known to him. The 
blackbirds, the jays, and the ring doves, were 
alarmed by his approach, and awakened the echoes 
with their cries. In a quarter of an hour more, 
he reached the chestnut tree on the cliff, and 
determined to descend to the grotto, where per- 
haps some as yet undiscovered traces might 
inform him of the fate of his unhappy friend. 

He found the cave deserted, and in casting a 
glance from the platform on the rocks below, he 
still saw nothing more than the blades of hay and 
straw, which had been caught by the nearest 
bushes, without any sign to awaken any fearful 
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apprehension. He then ascended again^ with his 
heart greatly relieved ; and when he had passed 
the place where the rope still remained fastened^ 
he said to himself — and it was not the first time — 
" K he wished to blot out the traces of our pre- 
sence, why did he not take away the rope ? Had 
he any thought of returning here ?" 

With these reflections Germain descended to 
the box-tree grove where he had at first concealed 
Lepage. 

" If he desired to see me again, he would most 
probably await m^ there,'' he said to himself, with 
that presentiment of friendship which so often 
speaks the truth. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

GERMAIN FINDS THE FUGITIVE AND BJITURNS 

HOME. 

The foreboding was true. As soon as he 
approached the shrubbery, he gave the signal, 
which was duly answered. He was there, laid 
upon the same leaves, and wrapped in the same 
blanket as at first. He stretched out his hand to 
Germain, who grasped it affectionately, and held 
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it some time before either of them could speak ; 
but Germain soon returned to his old habits^ 
and offered the fugitive some refreshment. 

You must be dying with hunger/^ he said. 
I am suffering more with thirst/' replied 
Lepage ; " there is the bowl, but where can it be 
mied ? '^ 

"Close by/' said the shepherd, "at the spring 
where I water my flock.'* 

When he had returned, and Lepage was some- 
what revived by the refreshment of which he had 
partaken, Germain gave him a full recital of all 
that had occurred ; the fugitive was filled with 
wonder, but shuddered at the dangers which both 
these young people had incurred in his behalf. 
He poured forth the efFasions of a pious and 
grateful heart, first to that merciful Providence 
which had watched over him, and next to those 
who had been the willing instruments of God's 
goodness towards him. 

"What am I, O my God!" he exclaimed, 
" that thou shouldst show such clemency towards 
me, when so many, who are better than I am, are 
perishing around us?" 

But God had preserved him for purposes of 
mercy, of which some were afterwards made 
evident, by the results which we shall have tq, 
relate hereafter. 

9 
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'^And so/' he continued, 'Hhis dear cliild, 
whose courage, by God's mercy, has saved us 
both, came alone to give me warning. I had 
imagined that your Jeanne had accompanied her/' 

" No, she came alone ; she is^ a brave and strong 
as well as a prudent girl; she did it all herself, 
without assistance or advice ; she knew, that to 
breathe a syllable of her intention, even to our 
grandfather, might have endangered the success of 
her undertaking." 

"It only serves to prove," said Lepage, "how 
wonderfully the Lord sends his blessing upon the 
undertakings of those who walk in his paths." 

He then related to Germain his proceedings 
after Madeleine had given hiiii the warning. His 
rheumatic pains had considerably subsided, and 
he therefore lost no time in obliterating every 
trace of the cave having been inhabited. The 
hay and straw, and everything of that kind, he 
collected carefolly and threw over the precipice. 
His Bible, lamp, and bowl, he placed in his 
blanket, which he fastened as well as he could to 
his shoulders in the way of a knapsack. This 
left him the free use of his hands ; an important 
precaution, as he could not trust too much as yet 
to his feet. The mounting the steps was not 
effected without pain; but, singular to say, the 
most dangerous part of the pass was got over 
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with the least difBculiy, because there he had to 
depend chiefly upon his hands. It was not until 
he was safiely landed at the top of the cliff that 
his pains b^an to return. He had in vain 
endeavoured to unfasten the rope; and fearing to 
be surprised at the top of the steps if he lost 
more time, he was obliged to leave it ; but not 
without much fear that it would serve to betray 
them. He now began to suffer again so much 
horn the exertions he had made, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty he dragged himself along 
upon his hands and knees to his present hiding, 
place. Had his own life alone been concerned, 
he thought he should have given it up ; but the 
danger of his young friend, who had risked so 
much in his behalf, gave him courage to go on, 
till he arrived in safety at the copse of box-trees. 

'' And now,*' said Germain, *' what are we to 
do ? My grandfather has desired me to leave his 
house, not thinking that I shall even yet be in 
safety there ; so I am at liberty, and we can seek 
our future fortune together '' — 

''Your grandfather does not know that you 
have found me again,'' interrupted Lepage ; " he 
ought to be informed of this at once, if it can be 
done without any risk to yourself. But it is 
useless to speak of selfish prudence to such hearts 
as yours. I know I could not induce you to 
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leave me alone^ in the state in which I now am, 
for I could not move a step from this place. Oh ! 
if it were not for the sinfulness of the thought, I 
could wish to have made a false step at the very 
place where our bitter enemy met his death/' 

" M. Lepage, do not talk in that way, I beseech 
you. Let me go and consult my grandfather ; I 
promise you that I will exactly follow whatever 
directions he may give me.'' 

" You know too well what he will say to you." 

"Will you promise me, my firiend, that you 
will also be miided by his advice ? " 

'.I«n.Z.Xpj™.,"»idttehga,e, 
in a tone of the deepest angmsh. 

''Monsieur Lepage, it is not for a boy like me 
to presume to instruct you ; but seek for counsel 
in the word of God ; let that decide between us." 

''To what do you allude, Germain?" 

"To this, 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.' " 

"Well, am I not giving you a proof of my 
affection for you ? " 

" No, my friend, you do not love me as your- 
self, if you will not allow me to do for you, what 
you would have done for me. You cannot love 
me, if you prevent me from performing my duty." 

" I believe I must yield to him," murmured 
Lepage. 
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"I am off/' cried Germain, joyfully. "Fare- 
well, I will soon be back. Promise me that yon 
will not stir till my return.^' 

"Were I in a cheerful humour you wotdd 
make me smile/' said Lepage, with the tears in 
his eyes; "do you forget that I told you just 
now that I cannot move a step ? " 

" My dear friend, I rely more upon your good 
faith than upon your infirmity. Adieu, till we 
meet again.'' 

" Yes, till we meet again. Hear me, Germain, 
if God were, by a miracle, to make me at once as 
active and nimble as you are, I would wait your 
return ; I would not deceive you." 

Germain, after having carefully wrapped poor 
Lepage in his blanket, and made him a soft pillow 
of leaves, departed, not altogether at ease as to 
the effect which his unexpected return might 
produce. The night was dark, the valley enve- 
loped in a mist which increased as he descended. 
This was an advantage to our young adventurer, 
for he was able to pursue his way unseen ; besides, 
it was growing late, and most of the humble in- 
habitants of the village were retired to rest. He 
reached his home unseen, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was not difficult to accomplish. 

He entered the court-yard without noise, opened 
the door gently, which was not yet locked, and 
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advanced on tiptoe to the end of the passage 
which led to the kitchen. The door was ajar, 
and he could peep in unseen, being himself in the 
dark, and observe what was passing. The kitchen 
itself was but dimly lighted ; the fire had become 
low, and the lamp did not burn brightly. . Prom 
the place where he was, be could see the whole of 
the fire-place, round which all three were sitting, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, in deep 
and mournful silence; the old man in his arm 
chair with clasped hands, mtrrmuring prayers; 
Madeleine, sitting on a little stool near him, with 
her head leaning on his knee, her fair hair floating 
over her shoulders, and her moist eyes glistening 
in the pale flame that shot up occasiotially from 
the dying embers. Jeanne was on the opposite 
side, with her eyes turned on Madeleine, her 
figure bent, her look fixed, her hands dasrped 
convulsively, denoting the sufferings of her mind. 
Germain stood motionless before this beloved 
picture, so sad and yet so .sweet. Well did he 
know on whom their thoughts were turned ; for 
what words could have expressed their love for 
him so powerfully as this sad silence, or told 
him how bitterly his absence was felt? Gladly 
would he have thrown himself at once into 
their arms, but he was restrained by the doubt of 
how his grandfather, who had commanded him ta 
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depart, might approve of his return. The fear 
of displeasing, and giving him pain, overcame his 
impatience to throw himself on his knees before 
him. Suddenly Jeanne burst out in an accent of 
grief, ''Where is he now ? " 

Old Antoine shook his head with an expression 
of doubt but of resignation; his sightless eyes 
were raised to heaven; and as he could perceive 
that Madeleine had burst into a fit of weeping, he 
passed his hand .affectionately through her soft 
locks then, after a moment's pause, he said with a 
voice trembling with grief : 

"I must confess to you that I begin to repent 
of what I have done. Perhaps I was wrong in 
listening to the advice of that man, and sending 
Germain away from us. What can he do, alone 
in the world ?" 

These words, which increased the sobs of the 
females, afforded a pleasure to Germain that he 
had scarcely hoped for. Unable to contain him- 
self for joy, he was on the point of running to his 
grandfather, but he dreaded the effect of so sudden 
a surprise upon the poor old man. He drew back 
gently to the outer door, and made a noise with 
the latch. 

''There is some one coming,*' said Jeanne in alarm. 

"Well, they will not find him here," cried 
Madeleine. 
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" How do you know that they are not friends ?'' 
said her grandfather. 

"Again ?" said Jeanne, who heard the sound of 
the latch renewed. " Shall I go and see. But I 
had not locked the door, and if any one wished to 



come in — " 
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Fear nothing, dear friends/' said Germain^ 
from the passage. 

"Who speaks V asked the bHnd man. 

" It is Germain's voice,'' said Jeanne. 

" It is himself !" cried Madeleine. 

" Yes, it is I," he said, entering hastily, " it is 
I, who have been here for some time listening to 
you, without daring to show myself." 

All were much agitated, and Jeanne advised 
them each to take a little wine; then her first care 
was to set before Germain some supper. The poor 
woman trembled so much that the plates clattered 
in her hands, from which a glass also slipped and 
was broken. When Germain had finished his 
supper, and their spirits were somewhat calmed, 
he related what he had done and what he had 
seen ; the situation of Lepage, his feelings and his 
sufferings; that he had himself approved of his 
returning to consult his grandfather, and that both 
had agreed to abide by his decision. 

" There is but one thing to be done, my boy ;'* 
said Antoine. "We must receive M. Lepage into 
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OUT house. Sick and proscribed, he has every 
claim upon our compassion.'' 

^'That is just what I thought/' said Germain, 
" but I dared not tell him so. He would never 
consent to endanger us for the sake of saving 
himself. It is this very fear which has caused 
him to lead the wretched life that you are aware 
of.'' 

" And which has been the cause of his illness/' 
said the old man. " His scruples are honorable ; 
you have perhaps done well, in taking at once the 
course you have done ; but after what has passed, 
it is not likely that they will search for him in our 
house. And even if it should bring us into danget, 
we could not abandon him now." 

Jeanne herseK was of this opinion. She felt 
that it would be the only means of keeping Ger- 
main at home. She began at once to devise 
clever arrangements for conceaUng the two friends, 
and they were considering what plan could be 
adopted for transporting Lepage from the wood, 
when a noise was again heard at the door ; but 
this time Jeanne had taken care that it should be 
securely fastened. 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 

EEPENTANCB. A EEMOYAL. 
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Some one is knocking/' said Jeanne, who had 
now regained her self-command, and added, with 
more presence of mind than might have been 
expected ; '' the key is in the back door, and the 
ladder is jnst outside j go up into the hay-loffc in 
the yard and remain there till you hear me clap 
my hands four times/' 

Germain obeyed; and when he was safely 
lodged, she went slowly to the door, and assuming 
the tone of a person just awaked, she said, 

" Who is there ?" 

" Fanchette Corbier/' 

" You, cousin ?'' 

" Yes, me and my brother/' 

'^ Your brother ?" said Jeanne in alarm. 

'^Fear nothing, good Jeanne," said Michel; 
" I am come in hopes of being of service to you/' 

Jeanne recollected the part that Michel Corbier 
had taken in the events of the preceding day, and 
of the early part of the present one, and felt doubt- 
ful whether it would be wise to open the door. 

" My dear Jeanne," said Fanchette eagerly, ''I 
beseech you let us speak to you/' 
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" Open the door/' cried Antoine, displeased at 
her delay. 

She opened it; Panchette and-Michel Corbier 
walked hastily in, and when they saw the old man, 
who had risen from his seat, rather impatiently, 
they advanced quickly towards him. 

''We are come with a good intention, M. 
Antoine,'' said young Michel, with animation; 
''be at ease, we wish — " 

Fanchette interrupted him: 
"Let me speak first,'' she said, "I was the first 
to do wrong, and should be the first to give proof 
of my repentance. You shall say afterwords what 
you please. Jeanne, where is Germain ? I be- 
seech you to tell me. We have something of 
importance to teU him." 

"We will see about it presently, cousin; first 
let us hear what you have to say." 

" Perhaps you are right, we have done nothing 
yet to deserve your confidence, but it is for the 
purpose of regaining it that we are come — ^have we 
not, Michel ? 

" Monsieur Antoine," said the young man in a 
serious and deeply feeling tone; " I appeal to Him 
who hears me, and knows the sincerity with which 
I speak, it is for the purpose of saving Germain, 
that we have come to you at this late hour." 

At these words the old man turned his head 
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quickly towards Michel, his whole countenance 
expressing great surprise. 

" We were the cause of all the evil/' said Fan- 
chette, '^ though at first involuntarily. Jeanne had 
asked me to find out where Germain carried his 
provisions to ; I followed him, but could discover 
nothing. Unfortunately! mentioned the subject 
to my brother, who was at that time bewitched 
by that bad man Poignant.'^ 

"He has been punished by the hand of God 
himself/' said Michel, shuddering. " Hear me, M. 
Antoine; I always admired and respected your 
grandson; young as he is, I had always felt as- 
sured that he would prove himself worthy of his 
grandfather and instructor. - I had foolishly lis- 
tened to the plausible declamations of Poignant 
about liberty; and became gradually completely 
entangled in the net which he had spread to entrap 
the young men of the village. When I saw the 
calm resolute bearing of Germain before the agents^ 
and in the face of that hectoring tyrant who was 
thirsting for his blood, I began to regret my 
alliance with him ; but suppressed my feelings for 
the time, resolved to watch an opportunity to 
effect the noble boy's escape. Poignant's death 
released me from his fetters ; but, what is more 
important, it produced an effect upon my mind 
that I trust will remain for the rest of my life. I 
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had committed a grevious sin in listening to his 
profane discourses against religion, and about the 
goddess Beason, forgetting for the time my Maker 
and Eedeemer. His horrible fate opened my eyes, 
and I was, by the divine mercy, made aware of the 
sin I had committed. The blessed words which I 
had often heard in my days of innocence, flashed 
across me : " Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon.'* I know that there is but One Great 
Being through whom that pardon can be obtained; 
and to Him I will humbly resort, for I can myself 
make no atonement to God for my sin against 
Him. But to your grandson, it is my duty to 
make such compensation as I am able, for having, 
even in appearance, sided with his enemies against 
him; and this compensation I wfll make by doing 
for him what he has done for another. I wish not 
only to obtain his pardon, but his esteem and 
friendship.'' 

As he said this, Michel pressed the old man's 
hands, who was so deeply affected by this unex- 
pected confession, that, after a moment of silent 
reflection, he told Jeanne to go and fetch Ger- 
main; but, seeing her hesitate, he repeated his 

• Isaiah Iv, 7. 
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command in a more authoritative tone. Panchette 
and Michel both warmly expressed thar thanks. 
Gennain was not long in coming, though Jeanne 
detained him a moment to infonn him of what had 
passed. 

"What do you now propose to do ?'* asked the 
blind man of Eanchette and Michel Corbier. 

Fanchette replied, that the opinion that Germain 
would not be safe at his grandfather^s, was general 
throughout the village ; and they proposed to take 
him secretly to their own house, and conceal him 
there. They were alone, without servants, and 
had no near, neighbours; there was besides a 
secure hiding-place in their house, which all 
the Poignants in the world would never dis- 
cover. Michel added that as he had belonged to 
Poiguant's party when Germain was arrested, he 
would not be suspected of having concealed him ; 
and no one would think of seeking for him in the 
house of one who was supposed by all to be his 
enemy. 

''But perhaps,'' he said to Germain sorrowftdly, 
''you will not be wiUing to trust yourself to us ? 
You cannot read my heart.'' 

"Not trust you?" said Germain, seizing his 
hand, " I would trust you with much more than 
myself, I am so rejoiced to find my good friend 
Michel restored to the character he always bore 
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before he was led astray by that horrid man. 
Grandfather, you understand me ; do you think I 
may speak out?'' 

" Yes, speak freely, my boy ; speak without fear. 
I am sure they will do what you wish." 

'' What is it ? '' asked Fanchette. " We will do 
anything in the world, to regain Germain's 
esteem." 

''Well, my good friends, you are desirous to 
save one life, and I 9sk you to save two. The 
other is of far more value than mine. A good 
and pious man ; a man of talent, a lover of his 
country, and the friend of liberty; one who has 
the power of doing much good in the world, if his 
Ufe is spared; one whom I have already learned 
to love as a father, even during the short time I 
have known him." 

'' Ah ! it is that unhappy man they are seeking 
for. You know then where he is — ^heis still alive, 
and has not perished among those fearful rocks P" 
cried Michel joyfully. "Here is another heavy 
weight taken off my conscience, for most people 
thought that, driven to despair, he had himself 
sought Poignant's fate. Come Germain, come; 
let us hasten to save him ; where is he ? lead me 
to him ; it shall not be said that you keep all that 
is good to yourself." 

Michel was quite an altered being since yester* 
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day, and the change in his heart was expressed in 
his face. Before he had a gloomy, stern and 
troubled look, calculated to inspire fear in all who 
beheld him. Now, the shade was dispersed, and 
his handsome features, lightened up with Christian 
feeling, were pleasant to look upon ; so that poor 
Antoine was to be pitied that he could not see, in 
that manly face, the expression of deep repentance 
mingled with the glow of returning virtue. But 
the ears of the blind are wonderfully keen, and 
the tones of the youth^s voice satisfied the sight- 
less old man. 

''Prom what Germain has told us,'' he said, 
"you have no time to lose. Our clock has just 
struck twelve — ^is the night dark ?'' 

"As dark as pitch.'' 

''So much the better. Go at once, Germain, 
take my dark lantern, but use it only in the wood. 
Take care how you carry him; you had bettef 
take a hand-barrow; you both know how to 
manage the business." 

"I will go," said Fanchette, "and prepare their 
apartment; it is a very small one, but better than 
the largest prison. Good night ! my friends. 
Jeanne, you will not hear much of us; frequent 
intercourse would be dangerous. It must not be 
suspected that we are on very friendly terms. 
But you can see our house from your garden ; as 
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long as you see the window-shutter of my room 
open, you know which it is, you will be assured 
that all is going on well. When anything occurs 
that it is necessary for you to know, we will come 
to you late at night.'' 

''One moment morel'' said old Atitoine; ''it 
is not fit that these youths should set out upon 
such an expedition, without seeking God's help 
and protection for them ; kneel down, my friends." 

They all knelt, and the old patriarch in a few 
words, commended the young men to the care of 
their Heavenly Father ; thanking Him for having 
turned Michel's heart, and given him grace to 
become the instrument of safety to the persecuted 
and afiSicted. 

Germain then once more took leave of his 
sorrowing friends 3 but their separation was now 
much less bitter than it had been in the morn- 
ing. Madeleine, however, was so much over- 
come, that she retired to her chamber in great 
agitation. 

"Poor child !" said the old man when she was 
gone; "what trials she has endured for a girl of 
her age ; they are almost too much for ourselves ; 
but God will help us to bear them. Do not go 
to bed, Jeanne, till you have seen that she sleeps 
tranquilly." 

"I had already determined upon this, M. 

10 
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Antoine/' said Jeanne. ^'Tear not; and try to 
get some rest yourself 

^' We are all in want of it/' he said ; " and poor 
Germain more than any of us; but he is very 
strong for his age; and, God be praised, he is 
doing his duty, which is a support to the body as 
well as to the mind/' 

In the mean time, Germain was on his way with 
Michel and Fanchette to their house, and told 
them, as they went along, all that it was necessary 
for them to know at present ; it being agreed that 
the young men should not lose a moment in pro- 
ceeding to the wood. 

" I could carry the man on my shoulders,'' said 
Michel. 

But Fanchette remarked that, if Germain felt 
strong enough to carry the hand-barrow, the poor 
sufferer would be much more at his ease. Ger- 
main said he had no doubt of being able to do it. 
The Corbiers' house was so far separated from the 
rest of the village, that they could hope to effect 
their purpose unobserved by any one. Michel 
had a light hand-barrow, which would serve very 
well for a litter, and a truss of hay was secured to 
it, so as to serve for a bed and a pillow. 

They lost no time in setting out, and lighted 
the lantern when they reached the wood. Lepage, 
though by this time quite unable to stand, was 
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sitting up on the ground, and perceived the light 
at some distance, alternately appearing and dis- 
appearing among the trees. It did not at firsj^ 
even surprise him, as he guessed that it was his 
friend Germain bringing him his grandfather's 
reply ; but soon, hearing the sound of voices, he 
began to be alarmed; the occurrences of the 
morning having left his mind in a state of great 
anxiety. With what joy then did he soon recog- 
nise the blackbird's well-known note. He an- 
swered it at once ; there was no longer a doubt 
that it was Germain; but whom could he be 
bringing with him? 

Germain came to xiim first, leaving Michel, in a 
^)lace where he could not be seen, in charge of the 
litter. Germain first made Lepage drink a little 
vine, and then explained to him what had occurred, 
nforming him of all that Michel Corbier wished 
to do for them. 

'^ Where, then, is this new friend,'' said Lepage, 
with much feeling; ^^ where is he? let me see 
him." 

Michel approached instantly ; his countenance, 
upon which Germain was careful to throw the 
light of the lantern, was one calculated to inspire 
confidence, and Lepage would not have hesitated 
ko trust himself to him, except for the fear he 
entertained of involving Germain in some new 
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danger. But the young men persevered, in a way 
tliat was not to be resisted. 

" You shall not make any more excmses," said 
Germain; ''you know you are completely in our 
power, for you cannot run away/' 

''That is true/' said Michel, bringing the litter 
near him; "the saving of your life is the only 
consolation I can receive for having allied myself 
with the miscreant who wanted to deprive you 
of it/' 

" So I must change my lodging again \" said 
Lepage, suffering himself at length to be raised 
and placed on the hand-barrow, where the young 
men wrapped him carefully up in the blanket, and 
placed by his side the things he had brought 
from the grotto. 

He was charged with the care of the lantern, 
which was to be kept lighted till they were out of 
the wood. Germain, who was best acquainted 
with the way, went first; and Michel, who was 
the strongest, supported the heavier part of the 
load, that is, the upper part of the sufferer's 
body, and requested M. Lepage to throw his 
weight, as much as possible, upon him. They 
proceeded thus, slowly and cautiously, by the 
feeble light of the lantern, which often deceived 
them, on account of its partial and vaciUating 
gUmmer. Germain occasionally turned his head, 
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to see that his friend was not sufEering too 
severely. The three figures formed an inte- 
resting picture^ passing along that dark wood^ 
with the light of the lantern falling on their 
countenances^ in which might severally be read 
the noblest as well as gentlest of feelings^ friend- 
ship^ compassion^ and gratitude. 

They were obliged to extinguish the light as soon 
as they were out of the wood. Fortunately, the 
route was so well known to Germain, that he had 
no difficulty in finding the way, even in the dark, 
now that they were in the open plain. They 
stumbled now and then, it is true, and caused 
poor Lepage severe pain by the shock, but he 
would not suffer the least cry or complaint to 
escape him. It took them more than an hour to 
cross the plain, for they were obliged to stop 
occasionaUy to rest. They now became doubly 
cautious; the cleverest thieves were never more 
80 to accomplish their criminal designs, than 
Michel and Germain were to effect their benevo- 
lent purpose. Noble youths! you were not the 
only ones engaged in a work of mercy; there 
were others in France, doubtless, at that same 
hour, who were displaying, in several places, a 
similar spirit of self-devotion, by depriving a 
tyrannical government of its victims ; which is, at 
all times, the employment of pious and charitable 
hearts. 
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A century before this time, the country in which 
the scene of our story is laid had witnessed the 
acts of other persecutors, and the sufferings of 
other martyrs. Numbers of unfortunate Christians 
who were not allowed to worship God freely in 
their own country, nor to fly from it without falling 
into the hands of the executioner, were obliged to 
be hidden from the cruelty of Louis XIV. Feax 
and despair, like necessity, are the parents of 
invention : and in many houses hiding places had 
been contrived, where multitudes of proscribed 
persons had lived for months, and even years, 
under the care and protection of compassionate 
individuals. These retreats were sometimes so 
artificially constructed, that many persons after- 
wards occupied the houses withX)ut discovering 
them. Such was the case with the house of 
Michel and Panchette Corbier. Their parents had 
inherited it from an old relation whom they had 
never seen, and had come from a distant part to 
inhabit it, as soon as it had come into their pos- 
session. 

The house was old, but roomy. Being built of 
lava, it had a gloomy appearance, with few and 
narrow windows, but large rooms and numerous 
garrets. It had apparently been built by a man 
of large landed property, which was now reduced 
to a vineyaidj a small field and chestnut grove, 
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and a good-sized garden. The advantage which 
this house offered to Lepage and Germain was, as 
we have said, its being completely detached, its 
distance from the nearest house not being less 
than two hundred yards. 

The Corbiers had lived here a full year, before 
they discovered that, by raising a particular plank 
in the wooden ceiling, they could enter, with a 
ladder, into a sort of closet, six feet high and 
about ten square. This space had been sepa- 
rated off from the garrets, where the irregularity 
of the building, together with the deficiency of 
light, secured it from observation. This room 
had also a wooden ceiling, and no windows ; unless 
the name might be given to one or two narrow 
openings between the rafters, about six inches 
high, by two in length, which could be entirely 
closed by shutters, and which were rather in- 
tended to admit air than light ; for the low and 
widely projecting eaves prevented much of the 
latter from entering. A small part of the yard 
and the field beyond could, however, be perceived 
from these narrow openings, which the inmates 
could see without being seen, so completely was 
the upper part of the wall shadowed by the pro- 
jection of the roof.' It was truly a sort of living 
tomb; for the interior was so completely dark, 
even at mid-day, that nothing could be seen in it 
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without a candle ; when, of course, it wjis neces- 
sary to close the shutters. 

The first time the Corbiers inspected this secret 
apartment, they found traces of its having formed 
the abode of an unhappy pastor, who had pro- 
bably been concealed there by some of his own 
flock. In several places there were to be seen 
passages of Holy Writ, with pious reflections npon 
them, and verses from the Protestant psalter^ 
which the hand of the inmate had traced upon 
the walls, to occupy the melancholy hours of a long 
captivity. 

When they made this discovery, the Corbiers 
determined to keep it a profound secret, con- 
sidering that this refuge, which had abeady been 
of good service, might be of some use at a future 
time. The elder Corbier, on his death-bed, com- 
municated it to his children, though they were both 
very young at the time, and bound them by a 
solemn promise never to disclose it, except for the 
purpose in which it was now about to be em- 
ployed. 

Tanchette was on the watch when the little 
cortege arrived, and opened the door very gently, 
so that none of the neighbours might observe 
them, which was hardly probable at that hour, 
when even the dogs were fast asleep. Once in 
the house and the door closed, they were safe. 
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Poor Lepage felt a sensation of comfort to which 
he had long been a ^tranger. After so many crosses, 
and so many sufferings; after all that he had just been 
feeling for himself, and more especially for his two 
young friends, he found himself supremely happy 
to be once again in a habitable dwelling, under the 
care of these three devoted young persons. He 
was able to sit up at Panchette^s table, where a 
simple but excellent repast was prepared, which 
the hour when it was laid out compels us to call a 
breakfast. It was past three o^clock, but of course 
stiU dark, and no one was yet stirring in the 
village. The shutters also were all carefully fast- 
ened; the door was locked and bolted. For 
greater security, Fanchette had spread her table in 
the room from which they were to ascend to their 
hiding-place ; the ladder was in its place, so that 
at the first signal they might flee away, and put 
everything out of sight. 

The hostess refused to sit down; she waited on 
them, going about like a noiseless shadow, and 
careftQly making her presence known by the 
attention she paid to the wants of her guests, who 
did honour to her fare; and who, by Michel's care, 
were served with a rather coarse, but pure and 
wholesome red wine, which to them, after their 
fatigues and privations, was invigorating and re- 
freshing. 
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However, they all, especially Gennaiii, stood i 
more need of rest even than of food. The great 
difficulty they had to encounter, was tiO get Lepage 
up into the secret chamber, for it was no eatey thing 
for one who could scarcely walk on plain ground, 
to mount a ladder. Michel, however, who was a 
powerful man, took him on his back, and Germain 
followed to support them both, so that with a little 
effort of his own in passing through the trap-door, 
it was at length accomplished. 

'^It is but a small room for tvo,^ said 
Panchette. 

^' Poor Germain V^ traid Lepage, " I am always 
in his way, and taking from him the half of every- 
thing.'' 

They had found room, however, for two good 
straw mattresses on the floor, and two pillows of 
feathers, a luxury which had been unknown to 
Lepage for weeks past ; Germain could have slept 
upon a bed of flints. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DOCTOE GETS INTO PBACTICE AGAIN. 

Six weeks were passed by the two friends in thi$* 
seclusion, without anything occurring either to 
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excite their feaxs or raise their hopes. Lepage 
gradually recovered health and strength by this 
perfect state of repose. The sanguinary Eeign of 
Terror still held its sway in France, and all the 
news which Michel was able to bring them was of 
the most mournful description. As neither he 
himself nor his sister ever read the newspapers, he 
thought it would be imprudent — contrary to his 
own custom, to borrow the Moniteur for his 
guests, and was therefore obliged to bring them 
only such reports as he could pick up in the vil- 
lage, upon which they conversed during supper. 
Lepage, comparing the tranquillity of their asy- 
lum with the tumult abroad, said that the home 
of Michel and Fanchette was to them like hh 
ark floating on a world of waters. But when 
would God put an end to this deluge of horrors ? 
when would He permit the dove to bring the olive 
branch to unhappy distracted France ? 

The two prisoners left their cell every evening 
to obtain some little exercise in the corridor and 
some of the larger rooms of the house. They 
passed the day in reading books which Michel 
had brought them by night from old Antoine's 
little library. Lepage took the opportunity of 
bestowing some cultivation on Germain^s mind, 
and even in that short time his quick intellect and 
docile heart improved greatly by the conversation 
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of sucb. an able instructor, wlio was a profound 
scholar as well as a sincere Christian. * The 
Corbiers made a point of never deviating, in any 
respect, from their asual habits ; their neighbours 
came in and went out as before, without a suspicion 
that there was a being in the house except Michel 
and his sister, who quietly and secretly provided 
everything that was necessary for the comfort of 
their friends. They seemed to find a pleasure in 
the mystery itself, and were even surprised at 
the facility with which they kept their secret. 
When God is with us, what need we fear from 
men ? They were not wealthy, but they gave a 
positive denial to the doctor, when he offered 
them his purse to defray Ms share of the expenses 
they had incurred. 

"Let us go on as we are doing,^' they said; 
"when we have nothing left, well and good; we 
will then come to you.^^ Their expenses, indeed, 
were not heavy ; their wine was the produce of 
their own vineyard ; the fruit and vegetables grew 
in their own garden ; and Michel who was a skilful 
sportsman, brought home with him enough animal 
food for their extra wants, without applying to the 
butcher to supply them. 

We need not say that their thoughts often 
turned upon what was passing in the house of 
old Antoine. There was in his garden a little 
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sainmer-hoase, where Germain haA passed many 
happy hoars in the days of his chDdbood. It had 
a window on tho side which faced towards the 
CorbieTS* dwelling, which waa closed by an outside 
shutter. Jeanne had told Fanchette that as long 
as that shutter remained closed, she might he 
assured that all was going on well. It served as a 
sort of reply to the similar signals made by the 
vigilant Eanchette, who came two or three times 
every day to Germain to tell him that the shutter 
was closed; and what we have said conceming 
our two prisoners, will inform our readers that 
Fancbette'a shutters remained as constantly open. 
On both sides, indeed, there was a strong desire 
for fuller information, and certainly Michel and 
Fanchette did not want kindness to go and make 
inquiries, and to bring back tidings to their guests. 
But if, where there is hut little friendship, people 
are apt to ' be impatient, curioua, and indiscreet ; 
where there is much, they can patiently endure 
remaining in ignorance even of that they most 
desire to know, and consider the safety of their 
friends as a thing of the first importance. 

"They are well," they said; "they are undis- 
turbed ; let ns be satisfied with that, and ask no 

One nnlncky day, however, Fanchette saw that 
the shutter was open. She hoped she was mis- 
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taken; she rubbed her eyes and called Michel. 
No, it was no illusion, he saw it too ; the shutter 
of the summer-house was decidedly open. 

'^ Before we say anything to Germain/' said 
Fanchette, " we will wait and learn what has hap- 
pened. He knows that this is a busy day with 
me, and will not expect me to come with my usual 
report/' 

It was near the end of December, and the days 
were at the shortest, so that they had not long to 
wait till it was dark. As soon as it was prudent 
to do so, Fanchette went to her cousin, and found 
that Madeleine was seriously ill. The poor child, 
who had at first resisted the effects of her night 
excursion to the wood, at length gave way under 
the continued anxiety she felt for her brother. 
She had been seized with a violent fever, which 
brought on delirium. Panchette returned over- 
come with grief, and reported what she had heard; 
and it was not without great difiBculty that Germain 
was prevented from flying to his sister. 

"Of what use to her could you be?'' asked 
Lepage. "This is an aflfair more in my way; 
and, if my hosts will allow me, I will go and 
see your sister ; by God's blessing, I may be of 



some service." 



Panchette, knowing that no medical advice was 
to be had but at a great distance, eagerly accepted 
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I. Lepage's offer; and, about midnight, con- 
acted him to Madeleine. They might have con- 
ealed his visit from the old man, but Lepage 
vould not allow it. Antoine, however, was pleased 
it shaMng hands with the man who had been 
ireserved by his grandson, and Jeanne was no 
ess so ; while both thanked God from their hearts 
or bringing them an able and skilful physician, 
mder whose care they humbly hoped that the dear 
:hild whom they both loved so tenderly, might be 
estored to them. 

The doctor observed that it was out of his 
»ower, at so early a stage of the disorder, to give 
ny decided opinion upon it ; and as it would be 
Angerous to go backwards and forwards, he offered 
' o remain concealed in the house until such time 
s^ Madeleine would no longer require his aid. 
*?he "offer was gratefully accepted by the old man, 
nd Jeanne opened for .Lepage the hiding-place 
vhich she had prepared in the hay-loft for Ger- 
nain. Fanchette returned alone, and the arrange- 
nent which had been made was greatly approved 
)f by both the young men. 

'^ Be comforted, Germain,'' said Michel, kindly ; 
^ Madeleine must soon get well, now that she has 
, skilful doctor all to herself." 

But although Michel was on the whole not 
devoid of religion, yet Gbrmain had been brought 
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up in a much stricter school, and felt that there 
was other and more effectual help required than 
even Lepage could afford. 

'^ 'Except the Lord build the house/ '' he said, 
'''they labour in vain that build it; except the 
Lord build the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain/* The wisest physician can do nothing 
unless the blessing of God is upon his skill. Let 
us pray to him^ and trust in him alone.^' 

"This boy/' said Michel, with a quiet smile, 
"is a pattern and a teacher to us all. He has, by 
his example made me know the value of a fellow 
creature's life ; and now he reads me a lesson of 
holy submission to the will of God. I trust I 
may have grace to profit by both.'' 

"Ay, brother/' said Fanchette, "it would be 
better if we thought more of these things ; but we, 
too, lost our parents when very young, and had 
no kind grandfather to instruct us. We should 
have known nothing at all but for that good 
pa^r who was one of the first victims of the 
revolution. But let us thank God for that little, 
and strive to know more by reading His holy 
word. Oh ! how different we both are since that 
wicked man who led you astray, was taken to his 
fearfal accoimt with Qod; and you brought home 

* Psalm cxxvii, 1, 
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that good and wise man to teach us the way in 
which we ought to walk/' 

" It was all J&od's doing," said Germain, *' and 
He has dealt so mercifully with us, that we may 
hope He will continue to be gracious, and restore 
my poor sister to health/' 

Three or four days passed thus in anxipus expec- 
tation and earnest prayer. Germain, however, 
was not cast down ; he had a full trust in God's 
mercy, and great confidence in the friend whom he 
had sent to minister aid to the dear invalid. On 
the fourth day, Fanchette called her brother out 
Mid asked him if he did not think that the shutter 
was less open than it was. Michel, who had the 
eye of a sportsman, said, 

'' Certainly ; it is nearer to the wiiidow at least 
by one notch." 

''God be praised!" said Fanchette; "then 
we may hope that Madeleine is better." 

These happy tidings were soon brought to Ger- 
main, who did not fail to offer up his praises for 
this gleam of hope. For three days more, how- 
ever, the shutter remained stationary ; but on the 
fourth it had again drawn nearer by another 
notch in the iron crank which held it open; 
this was the sign of further progress ; on the 
day following the shutter was closed. The dear 
invalid, then, was out of danger; God had 

11 
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preserved Lepage from his enemies for a maxnfnl 
end! 

It was three days only after this^ joyful signal 
that Lepage returned quietly to his straw mattress. 
He came in at midnight, under the guidance of 
Michel. Germain, who had slept but badly during 
his sister's illness, was making up for lost time, 
and unconscious of his entrance. In the morning, 
when he awoke, he was surprised by hearing the 
tranquil breathing of his friend. Anxious as he 
was to welcome him, he forbore to disturb him. 
Lepage had been watching most nighta by Made- 
leine, and Germain was too considerate to inter- 
rupt his slumbers. At length he awoke, and the 
two friends were able to express their joy at 
meeting one another again. 

" Our hostess has conferred a double pleasure 
upon me,^' said Lepage; "besides having been 
able, with God's blessing, to restore a child whom 
I have reason to love beyond mylife itself, it has been 
no small gratification to me to resume the practice 
of my profession.'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DELIVEBANCE. 

Once more together, the two recluses, however, 
conversed with much sadness upon their present 
situation. They feared that by remaining so long 
in this retirement, they might place the lives of 
their friends in danger ; and both were weary of 
the idleness in which th^eir days were passed, which 
seemed discreditable when there was so much 
trouble in every part. 

" When shall I again be able to be of use to 
society?^' said Lepage, with a sigh ; while Germain, 
whom Michel had inspired with a military ardour, 
recollecting the remarks of the police* agent, ex- 
pressed a strong wish that he could fight even one 
battle for his country. 

Such was, at almost every period, the feeling of 
every young Frenchman ; but at this time it was 
increased to the highest degree, wl^en the military 
profession presented nearly the only resource of 
escaping the fearful alternative of joining the party 
of the terrorists or perishing by the guillotine. 

Michel had always felt this strong desire for a 
military life. He had for a time been seduced by 
the plausible discourses of the sanguinary Poig- 
nant; but no sooner had the fearfal fate of that 
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unhappy man restored him to a right state of 
mind, than the ardour for serving his country in 
an honorable way was revived in his bosom. 

One day he came home with a report which had 
reached the village, that a body of recruits, all 
young volunteers, who were marching to the fron- 
tiers of Spain, were crossing that part of the 
country where the village was situated, and were 
about to take up their quarters there. This news 
had fanned Michel^s ardour into a flame, and as 
soon as he heard the first sounds of the drum he 
went in a sort of rapture to tell his friends. 

Lepage was a patriot in the truest sense of the 
word. He rejoiced when the arms of France were 
crowned with victory in a just cause; but his first 
and most earnest prayer was for her internal peace. 
He desired to see the worship of God restored, and 
freedom given to every one to serve Him under 
the true light of the Gospel. He knew that 
Trance could never know peace in its present 
godless condition, and while he would not quench 
the ardent spirit by which his young friends were 
influenced, he endeavoured to moderate it and 
direct it in the way of true wisdom. He therefore 
addressed Michel in these words : 

" Yes, my young friend, ^Mourirpour la patrie '* 

• ** To die for our country.'* The commencement of a 
^i-known patriotic French song. 
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is a noble sentiment, and one that soon lakes 
root in every generous young heart. But to die, 
even in our country^s cause, and in defence of h( r 
most just rights, is still a fearful thing, unless 
there is also a higher feeling in the soul. "No 
true believer in Jesus fears death, in whatever 
shape it may come; though it is our duty not 
rashly and wantonly to risk the life that God has 
given us ; but even in the battle-field death would 
be but the entrance to everlasting pain, unless we 
have true repentance in our hearts for aU our 
former sins, and full trust and confidence in the 
power of the Saviour's blood to wash them out 
and procure his Father's pardon for them. Pre- 
serve, then, the ardour of your zeal for the honour 
and welfare of your country ; but let it be tem- 
pered by that holy wisdom that is from above. 
Let not the example of those who have not God 
before their eyes lead you into the unnecessary 
shedding of human blood, and be careful lest 
any ambitious leader make you the blind instru- 
ment of gratifying his unjust and inordinate views. 
Let mercy go hand in hand with courage, and 
never forget that you owe a higher duty to God 
even than to your country. Go, then, my young 
friend, since such is your desire, and join this 
young corps ; do not let us prevent you. Alas ! 
I would that we were as free to go as you are. 
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Our oppressors forbid us equally from mingling 
in the busy scene of life or from encountering 
tJie dangers of the field. Go, then; your sister 
will take care of us. Our captivity wotdd be even 
less endurable if it prevented you from being of 
use to your country/' 

Michel eagerly availed himseK of this per- 
mission, and went at once to offer his services 
to the colonel. These were readily accepted, as 
he found, upon questioning him, that his habits 
as a huntsman rendered him likely soon to make 
an active soldier, and that his education had be^i 
such as to enable him to fill the place of one who 
acted as a sort of secretary, but who was now 
confined by illness. 

The new regiment was delayed for some time 
at this place by the sickness which prevailed 
among the young soldiers, brought on by fatigue 
and exhaustion. Those who were strong enoi:^h 
practised their manceuvres every day. One com- 
pany was drilled in front of the Corbiers* house. 
Germain was able to get a glimpse of them 
through the narrow openings, which, as we have 
said, admitted the air into his retreat. The sight 
increased the military fever he had caught from 
Michel, the soldiers whom he saw being many of 
tliem but little older than himself. 

^^I see msLJXj" he said, "who are neither so 
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tall nor so strong as I am ; oh ! that I wete 
among them/^ 

"Perhaps/' said Lepage, ''your grandfather 
might not be pleased at your going with them at 
80 early an age/' 

" Oh ! I have no doubt of obtaining his con- 
sent/' said the boy, "if that was aU we required. 
He was a soldier himself when he was young, but 
he left the service when he married." 

Michel, who continued to progress in the favour 
of his colonel, was able to spend an hour every 
evening with his sister and his guests. He 
already, like mopt recruits, thought his colonel 
the first of men. 

" He is a noble fellow," he said. " I wish you 
knew him; he is not to be frightened by the tri- 
coloured sashes of those commissionaries. He 
speaks boldly to them, and knows how to deal 
with them. He says they starve his trod^s, and 
let them go barefooted, and then they come and 
stun his ears with harangues about citizenship 
and patriotism. Do you know, that only to-day 
he sent an agent about his business, who came on 
some new inquisitorial expedition, in which, no 
doubt, we were concerned. 'Citizen,' he Said 
bluntly to this fellow, 'leave these good people 
in peace, who are willing to sacrifice anything for 
the comfort of my soldiers. Go, and tell those 

d 
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who have sent you that they had better furnish us 
with clothes and new shoes^ and not let us walk 
barefoot in the snow. Lopk at .these miserable 
objects ; if this is to go on^ I shall soon have my 
whole regiment kid up/ " 

There were more causes of regret for the two 
. prisoners when they heard these details, whidi 
awoke the most painful reflections in their little 
apartment. 

" And I can do nothing/' said Lepage, " with 
all this suffering around me ; so many fine young 
soldiers labouring under sickness that I might 
restore to ihm country I" 

" What an excellent man/' said Germain ; " one 
. who knows how to restrain the wicked and pro- 
tect the innocent, and treats his soldiers as if 
they were his children. Oh ! how happy I should 
be to serve under him.'' 

The* next evening, about nine o'clock, fanchette 
and her guests had just done supper, and Lep^ 
was preparing to perform their evening devotions, 
when Michel arrived in high spirits ; and, without 
giving liimself time to sit down or to salute his 
friends, he said to M. Lepage — 

" Doctor, will you forgive me ? I have spoken 
of you to my colonel." 

" Thoughtless boy I what have you done ?" said 
Fanchette, in alarm. 
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" Be at ease, Fanchette. In the first place, I 
have, not mentioned the doctor's name, nor spoken 
of his being concealed anywhere about here. And 
besides, if I had told all, there would have been 
no danger, and you would say the same if you 
knew my colonel. I am a great favourite with 
him ; he says he will soon make me a corporal. 
He was in great trouble this evening. The sick 
list increases every day; and the physician who 
had been promised to him has just written to say 
that he has received an order to set out for La 
Vendfe, where the authorities have despatched 
him, judging that he was more wanted in that 
quarter than here. I was then writing some 
despatches for the colonel, who was striding up 
and down the room, uttering severe reproaches 
against the persons who had left him in this cruel 
state of embarrassment. ' My children ! my poor 
children!' he exclaimed, for he always gives us 
that title. At length (forgive me, M. Lepage) I 
told him very softly — we were alone — that I knew 
there was an excellent physician not far off — a 
true patriot — compelled to conceal himself — a sus- 
pected person. He said, coming close to me, ' Let 
him: come, let him come instantly. They shall not 
have his head without feeling the weight of my 
sabre.' Then, after a moment's thought, he added 
in a calmer tone, 'Is he known in this country ?' 
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' His person is not, colonel, but his name is/ I 
answered. ^Let him come, then, and call himself 
what he pleases,' he said in my ear, pushing me, 
by the shoulders, out of the room/' 

" You may call me Doctor Jean,'' said Lepage^ 
pressing Michel's hand; ^^it is my first Christian 
name, and it shall be honoured by the service 
I trust it may do to the republic. Well, God 
alone can tell what may be the consequences; 
but it seems to be my best chance of safety, and 
it is my duty to avail myself of it, as well as to 
make myself useful to those who are suflfering. 
Parewell, Fanchette ; your kindness will never be 
forgotten by me; nor yours, my young preserver; 
farewell, also." 

However, Lepage could not appear before liie 
colonel in his present costume. Since he had been 
at Michel's house he had been provided with his 
clothes ; and Fanchette, who was a very tolerable 
tailoress, had done her best to repair the doctor's 
own dress. She had also washed and mended 
his linen, and put them by in a wardrobe, to await 
the day of their owner's deliverance. That time 
was now arrived; and when he was ready, he 
appeared to Germain quite a different man from 
him whom he had met in the forest. The 
needle of a clever and careful woman can do 
wonders. 
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" So you are going, and I must remain behind/' 
said Germain, in a melancholy tone. 

''Wait a moment/' said Michel; "I began 
with the doctor, but the truth is that I had 
settled your affairs before his. It was an easier 
thing to do.'' 

" What do you mean ?" 

''This morning, before the colonel was up, I 
was reading his letters to him — " 

"Oh! you are his secretary, then?" saidPan- 
chette, with a little feeling of pride. 

" Only till the other is recovered ; for he is in 
want of the doctor's advice. Now, one of these 
letters, which was written in a lemale hand, was 
nearly to this effect : ' Colonel, I know the kind- 
ness of your heart; and I venture, therefore, to 
implore your protection for my son, Paul Emile. 
This poor boy, who is just sixteen, and a stout lad 
of his age, has taken it into his head to conceal 
in my house, without my knowledge (in order that 
I might not be brought into danger), a poor 
priest who refused to deny his faith, and has 
finally effected his escape. The boy is now obliged 
to seek concealment for himself. But where can he 
find any security so cert&in as to be under your 
protection, and to serve under your colours. 
Receive him, then, I beseech you, into your 
corps ; both mother and son implore this favour 
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of you, the granting of which will save both their 
lives/'' 

" ' Take your pen, Michel/ said the colonel to 
me, hastily ; and, scarcely giving me time to read 
the concluding sentence, he dictated to me the 
following brief reply : 

" ^ Citizen, let your son, Paul Emile, join my 
corps at Montpellier. It is the nearest point to 
you through which I shall pass. Set your mind 
at rest ; I wiU lead him so close up to the enemy 
that no cowardly spies of the police will dare to 
come near us. Health and fraternity.' 

"As soon as I had written this note I rose 
up and stood before the oificer, making a military 
salute. 

"'Colonel,' I said, 'I wish to ask of you for 
my friend Germain the same favour which you 
have just granted to Paul Emile.' 

"'Who is Germain?'" 

"In reply, I repeated, nearly word for word, 
the description given by the lady of her son ; only 
instead of 'a poor priest' I said 'a true patriot, 
who detests those sanguinary proceedings by 
which the name of liberty is dishonoured.' " 

" 'Why, it is the same story,' said the colonel, 
smiling at my artifice." 

"'Precisely the same, colonel, which is my 
reason for making the request. The only dif- 
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ference appears to be, that Paul Emile is a young 
gentleman and Germain is a mountain shep- 
herd/ 

"'Does Germain himself wish it?' 

'''Heartily, colonel; he desires no greater 
honour than to die for his country/ 

" 'Let him first learn to serve his country 
faithfully. Tell him to equip himself as well as 
he can ; and as I suppose that he belongs to this 
village, he may join us at our first halting-place.' " 

"I should have come this morning, my dear 
friend,'' Michel went on, addressing Germain, 
"but I had my duties to attend to; I had to 
work for the colonel, then to go to parade and 
the drill, and afterwards I was on guard. Here 
I am at last.'' 

Germain had not failed to express, by sundry 
exclamations and short sentences, which we have 
omitted, the pleasure which Michel's lively recital 
had given him, and the young men shook hands 
with enthusiasm. 

" So I must lose both my guests at once," said 
Fanchette, with tears in her eyes. "We have 
taken good care of them, with God's help ; and 
we have now only to pray that the same power 
may watch over them, and that we may again see 
them under our roof in happier days, when wg 
shall be able to give them a better lodging." 
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The fact is, thafc Fanchette had profited much 
by Lepage's conversation ; she had become more 
serious, and was now completely cured of the 
propensity to gossiping, which had been the 
means of exposing the two persons to whom she 
was now so strongly attached to so much danger. 
But the cause of all this was that, by a constant 
practice of rdigious exercises; and by reading 
the Word of God un4er Lepage's direction for 
many weeks her heart was now converted, and 
sincerely turned to the Lord. She had obtained a 
clearer knowledge of the way of salvation as it is 
in Jesus ; and while she deeply lamented the loss 
of her wise instructor, she rejoiced in the hope 
that while he might be the means of restoring 
bodily health to many who were now suffering 
from illness, he might also be permitted to display 
a higher wisdom in winning souls to*tlle Lord. 

"It seems to me,'' said Lepage, "that before 
his departure, which he cannot long postpone, 
Germain might now, without any serious risk, 
pass some days with his grandfather. Besides, 
he must obtain his approbation of the engagement 
which Michel has made for him." 

" I have no doubt of that," said Germain. " But 
I shall be delighted to do what you recommend, 
and to embrace Madeleine, as well as poor dear 
Jeanne." 
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''We shall serve in the same regiment, my 
good boy/' said Lepage; "but the different 
nature of our duties will keep us much apart 
from each other, and we shall not be so much 
together even as we were in the wood, still less as 
since we have been with Fanchette. But, before 
we part, let us all return our humble and hearty 
thanks to the Lord for the great deliverance He 
has wrought for us, and pray that we may not be 
led away from Him in the pursuit of worldly 
fame and military glory; but through His grace 
be preserved in the true faith, and rest all our 
hopes upon 'the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world/ And should it be 
His pleasure that any of us should die in the field 
of battle, let us covet, above aU things, the 
blessing of dying in the Lord ; striving, with all 
prayer and supplication, to 'work out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling/ " 

His words made a deep impression both upon 
Michel and Fanchette. The latter wept profusely 
when, after the fervent prayer which was offered 
up by the self-appointed minister (alas ! they had 
no other in France during those unhappy days, 
for all had fled or perished), her brother led the 
doctor off to the colonel. Germain quitted her 
hospitable dwelling immediately after them, and 
ran to his grandfather's house, where he gave a 
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gentle tap at Jeanne's bedroom-window, which 
was on the ground-floor. Jeanne opened it cau- 
tiously, thinking it was either Michel or Fanchette, 
who always announced themselves in that way. 
She whispered softly "I am coming/' and was 
retiring to open the house door when she was not 
a little surprised, and somewhat alarmed into the 
bargain, to see a light, active figure cUmb up, leap 
in at the window, and throw itself into her arms. 

"Do not be alarmed, dear Jeanne, it is only 
I,'' said the boy, striving to stop the scream she 
could not help uttering with a heaxty kiss. 

"You? Germain?'' 

The words were not uttered quite so loud as 
the half-stifled shriek ; but old Antoine, who was 
not yet asleep, heard them, and the bustle that 
ensued soon woke Madeleine. 

" But how is this ? Explain," said Jeanne. 

"Not till I have seen my grandfather; I will 
tell you when we are all together." 

The little family were soon assembled at the 
old man's bedside ; the tokens of affection which 
they gave one another on this happy reunion, 
however, were soon interrupted by anxious in- 
quiries as to the cause of Germain's sudden 
appearance. 

Antoine was half reclined upon his pillow; 
Jeanne was standing up by the bedside, her eyes 
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spaxkling with joy and a little curiosity, of a more 
natural and excusable nature than that of which 
she was now entirely cured; Germain had settled 
himself comfortably in his grandfather's easy chair, 
and Madeleine sat upon one of the arms of this 
ancient piece of furniture, her own being thrown 
fondly round her brother^s neck. A lamp, placed 
upon a chest, threw a light such as an artist 
would have chosen upon their two young figures, 
which was prevented, by a thick curtain, from 
casting too strong a glare on the face of the old 
man. 

"Now, Germain,^^ he said, when they were aU 
thus arranged, "begin your story .^' 

Germain related, but in a much more composed 
tone and manner than Michel had done, all that 
had passed between the latter and his colonel, and 
afterwards the conclusion at which he and hi9 
friends had arrived; he then asked his grand- 
father's sanction to it. 

'^My child,'' said the old man, "had it been 
Qod's will, I would have gladly kept you with me 
as the support of my declining years. But He 
has otherwise decreed. He had His own wise and 
merciful designs to accomplish in the preservation 
of Lepage, and He made you His instrument of 
safety .to him; He gave you intelligence to devise 
and a heart to carry out the means by which his 

12 
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rescue from the fangs of those wolves in human 
form might be effected. But this could not be 
done without involving yourseK in danger^ and 
to enlist in the service of your country appears 
now to be your only means of escaping from it. 
Go then, my boy; fight your countr/s battles; 
fight them bravely, but fight them prudently; and 
remember that rashness is far removed from true 
courage. He that relies upon God's protection 
must never expose himself to danger needlessly, 
or God will not help him; our lives are not our 
own, but God's, who has but lent them to us for 
a season; and we are not permitted wantonly to 
throw them away. Above all, recollect that you 
have other foes more deadly than mortal enemies 
to contend with, and nowhere are the young more 
fearfuUy beset with these than in the midst of 
a camp, where few have the true knowledge of 
God. Fight then, fight bravely the good fight 
of faith; 'lay hold on eternal life, whereunto 
Aou art also called,'* and pray that you may 
be provided with 'the whole, armour of God, 
that you may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and having done all, to stand/ f Even in the 
midst of the hottest battle let Jesus be in your 
heiurt; and if you fall. He will carry you in 
His everlasting arms to the place which He has 

• I Tim. YhU. t £ph. vi» 13. 
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provided for the righteous in his Father's king- 
dom/' 

Then, hearing the sobs of the two females, he 
said, " Weep not. God will be with him, as He 
has also been with us. O Germain, you know 
not yet the full abundance of that mercy that our 
Heavenly Father has vouchsafed to us. Jeanne, 
draw back the curtain, and bring the lamp nearer 
to us. — O my dear boy, how tall and strong you 
are grown in these last three years.'' 

Germain, who had risen from his seat, would 
have started back at these words, but the old man 
had seized both his hands and drew him nearer 
to him. The youth fixed his eyes on those of his 
grandfather; there was an expression in them 
which it was long since he had perceived; the 
dim, glazed appearance they had worn had passed 
away, and they were beaming on the astonished 
boy with all the fulness of love and tenderness. 

"Is it possible?" he at length exclaimed, 
thinking he must be under some strange delusion. 

" Yes, my boy, I left you a child, and now I 
find you a man. Yes, Germain, God has restored 
my sight by the hands of your friend Lepage. 
Did I not say well that He had more than one 
merciful end to accomplish in saving him from 
death ? He has restored your sister by the skiU 
which He gave to him, and by the same skill has 
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given me the power of seeing all your dear faces 
again before I die. Lepage said he would conceal 
it from you for the present, because the success of 
the operation which he performed was not at first 
quite certain; and I think it will be best to keep 
to ourselves, till the time arrives when we can 
proclaim to every one without danger to him, 
that he was the blessed means of restoring health 
to your sister and sight to your grandfather/' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Germain was obliged to remain for some days 
concealed in Ms grandfother's house, as the 4- 
ment could not set out on its march until the sick 
were sufiiciently recovered to go with it. This, 
however, was effected in less time than might 
have been expected, by the skilful treatment of 
Dr. Jean, who became, in consequence, so great 
a favorite with the colonel, that when they had 
reached the frontiers, he ventured to make him 
acquainted with his history. This gave the colonel 
^ most favorable opinion of Germain, whose con- 
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duct had already attracted his attention and gained 
his approbation. 

During the short time that the youth remained 
with his grandfather, the old man availed himself of 
the opportunities which he had of conversing with 
him of an evening, when the doors were secured, 
(for Germain dared hot leave his hiding-place in 
the hayloft during the day) to repeat over and 
over again his exhortations to him to continue 
perseveringly in the heavenward path; and to pray 
unceasingly for grace to help him amidst the 
spiritual dangers that would surround him. 
Having, as has been said, been himseK a soldier 
in his early life, he was able also to give him 
many useful instructions with respect to his mili- 
tary career. 

The regiment at length marched off, and Ger- 
main, in the dead of the same night after having 
received the old man's blessing and taken leave 
of the two females, who were nearly overwhelmed 
with grief, stole out of the village with his knap- 
sack on his back, his Bible in his pocket, and his 
grandfather's advice in his heart. He was obliged 
to travel all night, as the regiment was so niuch 
in advance, and it was not till noon the next day 
that he overtook them, halting at a village several 
leagues distant from his own, where there was no 
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danger of his being recognised bj anj one except 
his two firiends, Lepage and Michel. 

Michel and Germain did not fail to distingnish 
themsdves as soon as the regiment was engaged 
in active service. The dashing bravery of the 
former^ together with his cheerful manners^ soon 
gained the hearts of his fellow soldiers ; but the 
cool and resolute courage^ the steadiness of con- 
duct, and the high principles, which were displayed 
in the character of Germain, gained for him, young 
as he was, the esteem of his of&cers and the 
respect of all. The example of both these youths 
produced a marked effect upon the character of 
the regiment, which became distinguished as one 
of the most orderly and effective in the army ; 
and the two young heroes soon obtained pro- 
motion. 

In little more than a year from this time the 
Beign of Terror was at an end. Eobespierre and 
his associates had paid the worldly penalty of 
their crimes on the guillotine, and Erance began to 
taste the sweets of internal peace, after suffering 
some years of tyranny and bloodshed. It re- 
quired time, however, to restore order, and re- 
establish the free use of religious worship. But 
the proscribed could now return to their homes 
without danger, and Lepage, anxious to see his 
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native home again^ and to pursue a practice in 
his profession more congenial to his feelings than 
one which was carried on amidst the tumults and 
horrors of war^ obtained leave to resign his ap- 
pointment as surgeon of the regiment, and return 
to the place from which he had been driven away 
by the cruelty of his persecutors. He was sorry 
to part with his two young friends and preservers ; 
but as to Germain, he felt an assured hope that 
he would continue in the right path ; for he had 
seen instances of the true moral courage which 
enabled him to set at naught the ridicule of the 
profligate and scoffers at religion, and to keep on 
''the even tenour of his way,^' with a full trust 
in the mercy of God to preserve him in all dangers, 
both spiritual and temporal, and bring him> 
through grace, to everlasting life. And although 
Michel was possessed of all the vivacity and 
some of the levity of the French character, he had 
reason to hope that he had a true and living faith 
rooted in his heart under all his outward liveli-< 
ness of manner; and that he would also, as well 
as Germain, find peace at the last. 

Our young friends, after the lapse of some time, 
both obtained the rank of sergeant ; and as their 
native viUage lay in the route of their regiment, 
they were enabled again to embrace their relations. 
Old Antoine was now able, through God's mercy, to 
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go about and look after his property, having a 
steady servant to take care of his little herd of 
cattle. Madeleine had grown into a fine young 
woman, and Jeanne was the same good creature 
as usual ; her curiosity had left her, she was in 
every respect a true Christian, and three years, at 
her age, had made but little change in her out- 
ward appearance. But there was news for Michel 
at his home. Lepage had taken the first oppor- 
tunity he could find of paying a visit to the 
village, to report to their relations the state of 
health, &c., in which he had left the two young 
men. He had been kindly welcomed by his fellow 
townsmen, and had soon got into his old practice 
again ; indeed, so much sympathy had been created 
by the sufferings he had gone through, that he 
found it rapidly increase. He felt, however, he 
said, lonely in his home, and proposied to Fan- 
chette to become at once his housekeeper and his 
wife. When she mentioned this privately to her 
brother, he said — 

'^ Well, Panchette, I am much in the same pre- 
dicament ; I begin to be tired of war, and think 
I should like to come and settle in my own home 
again. I have seen Madeleine, and if I can per- 
suade her and the old man to consent (I am sure 
Germain will raise no objections), I think that I 
shall soon try and get my discharge, and tome 
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and settle down quietly here; and then Lepage 
can come and carry you off at the same time." 

To say the truth, we do npt believe that Michel 
had ever thought of being iired of war till he 
had seen Madeleine, whom he had left a child, 
sprung up into a tall young woman, with a coun- 
tenance which spoke of the Christian virtues that 
were hidden deep in her heart. 

Three happy days (they were all that the young 
soldiers w^e allowed) were spent with these kind 
and loving friends. They were now freeito come 
and to go, and the two families were united in 
one. The old grandfather was able to look upon 
the smiling faces that surrounded him, with a 
he»t overflowing with gratitude to Him through 
whose mercy he said, " whereas I was blind, now 
I see."* He consented cheerfully to the union of 
Michel with Madeleine as soon as he could fairly 
and honorably leave the army. Germain joyfully 
acquiesced, Euid Madeleine did not say no. 
Lepage was written to, and informed that hi 
might have his housekeeper when there was oni 
to supply her place at her present residence. 

The time came, however, when their present 
happiness must have an end, like aU human joys 
the young soldiers were compelled to depart, fol 

* Joim iz, 2G. 
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lowed by the tears of the women and the prayers 
and blessings of the grandfather. They lost no 
time on their journey; and as small bodies pro- 
verbially move more rapidly than large ones, they 
reached the place of their destination before the 
regiment. Here, for the first time, they saw the 
celebrated man who was afterwards to become 
the ruler of France ; but who was then a young 
officer of artillery, the brilliancy of whose talents, 
however, had abeady greatly developed them- 
selves. Our two young heroes distinguished them- 
selves highly, and obtained the marked appro- 
bation of their colonel. Michel procured his 
discharge, and Germain was raised to the rank 
of ensign, with a short furlough to enable him to 
be present at his sister's marriage. 

We do not mean to follow Germain through 
the remainder of his military career ; we need only 
say that, throughout the whole of it, he never 
forgot his grandfather's injunction, that while he 
fought the battles of his country he should still 
"fight the good fight of faith.'' They saw each 
other for the last time on the occasion of Made- 
leine's marriage with Michel. When he next 
came to the village, after having fought in Egypt 
and other foreign countries, and attained the 
rank of captain, he found nephews and nieces, 
but he saw only th^ last resting-place of the 
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remams of the venerable and pious old man whom 
he had so fondly loved. 

The peace of Amiens had now been concluded ; 
and Germain's healthy though he was still youngs 
had been so much impaired by the Egyptian cam- 
paign^ that he resolved to pass the remainder of 
his life in the retirement of his native village. 
Jeanne had been a faithful stewardess of his little 
property, and, with the help and advice of Michel, 
had so far improved it, that, with a pension he 
received for his services and his wounds, which 
had been many, he had a handsome competence, 
even if he had chosen to marty. 

But he never did ; he continued to live quietly 
at home with Jeanne, and devoted himself to the 
instruction of Madeleine's children, of whom 
there were several at the time of his return, and 
whom we need not say were brought up in the true 
faith of Christ. 

One day Jeanne said to him, " Gtermain, you 
often write to Dr. Lepage ; I wish you would ask 
him to come and see us. You are much better 
than you were, but I think his advice would do 
you good ; and as my eyes get weak, I should like 
him to see them/' 

Lepage, whose professional duties prevented him 
from leaving home except at very long intervals, 
obeyed the summons nevertheless, and Fanchette 
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came with him. They had no children, so they 
had no one to bring with them, and none to be 
anxions about leaving at home. The doctor was 
growing rather gray-headed, but had recovered his 
strength, and enjoyed aU the vigour of a man 
between forty and j&fty. He found that there was 
nothing materially wrong about his still young 
friend, and said that a quiet country life would soon 
restore him. They passed a happy time during 
his short visit, and went together to the wood, 
which brought many exciting recollections to their 
minds ; to the clump of box trees which had first 
sheltered Lepage ; to the rock where they first met, 
and as far as the chestnut tree ; but neither of 
them felt desirous of descending to the grotto, and 
wondered how they had ever managed it. ''It 
was God whose hand upheld us>'' said Lepage. 
" ' He too made all my bed in my sickness' and 
brought me up again out of the deep misery and 
danger into which I had fallen ; ' blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, from everlasting and to ever- 
lasting, Amen.' '' On their return .to the village, 
he expressed a wish to visit once more the little 
chamber where he and Germain had been con- 
cealed. 

''After dinner,'' said Madeleine. "You must be 
hungry now, after your long ramble. I have laid 

• Psalm xli, 8, 13. 
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the cloth in the lower apartment, where you supped 
with Panchette and my husband at three o'clock 
in the morning/' 

It was the last day of the doctor's visit; he and 
his wife were to depart the next morning. They 
made the most of their time in talking over all the 
events which that place recalled to their minds, 
and in comparing their present condition with 
what it was when they first came there. 

The hours passed pleasantly away; but the time 
came when they must part, for the doctor could not 
be long away from his professional duties. It was 
not, however, their last meeting ; for under God's 
blessing, Germain recovered his strength enough 
to enjoy for several years the sweets of a peaceful 
life, which was not disturbed even by the war 
which again so soon broke out, nor by the stirring 
events by which it was marked. He Uved to wit- 
ness its conclusion and to see his country again 
restored to the blessings of peace; he even saw 
the misrule which brought on the second revolution, 
and died at the age of sixty, with that peace in his 
heart which a sincere faith in the Gospel can alone 
bestow. 

THE END. 
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